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J The Board of Directors, the Representative 
an Assembly, the headquarters staff, the officers 
E of the affiliated state and district associations 
of the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation extend Heart- 
iest Holiday Greetings to all and Best Wishes 


for the Coming Year 
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alyses with the contribution physical edu- 
cation can make to man’s life. 
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New Horizons in Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation 


A Physician’s Point of View 


By 


JOSEPH B. WOLFFE, M. D. 
Director of the Wolffe Clinic 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


vitation of this association to travel three thou- 
sand miles to be with you because it is sometimes 
possible for a member of an allied profession to pre- 
sent your achievements, your problems, and objectives 
from a point of view which may differ from your own. 

Like many an other physician, I once concentrated on 
the study of pathology and thought the post-mortem 
room would reveal all the secrets of disease. And again, 
like many others, I have long since found this was 
not the case. 

Nor does the whole answer in eradicating diseases 
lie in the adequate provision of food and shelter, pre- 
vention of infection, and correction of existing defects, 
although they are vital. Medicine itself will never pre- 
vent the ravages of many diseases which are today 
on the increase. But the possible answer does lie in the 
coordinated efforts of related professions dedicated 
to the health of society. 

Of these professions I have learned from years of 
experience that the work of the health and physical 
educator is of singular importance in preventive medi- 
cine. Here we have a mighty force which has scarcely 
been tapped. Why? Because the work you do, and the 
good you can do, are as yet unrecognized. 

Of all these professions, I think yours is the most 
undersold to the American public. Your value is over- 
looked by general educators, by family physicians, and 
by medical specialists, including cardiologists, orthope- 
dic surgeons, psychiatrists, and neurologists. Even mod- 
ern social service and community workers fail to grasp 
the importance of having the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation as their 
allies. What is worse and what astonishes me even 
more is that many members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
fail to realize their own potentialities. 

I shall develop this point as I go along. The matter 
of serving society in a capacity more in accord with 
your true value is the crux of my talk. Let me illustrate 
Does the public, and do even all of you, see health 
physical education, and recreation as an instrument o1 
tool with which to build a well adjusted and strong 
people? Football, hockey, dancing and hiking are you 


| T was with pleasure that I accepted the kind in- 





' An address delivered before the national convention of 
the AAHPER ir Seattle, Washington, April, 1947. 
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instruments, not unlike the knife to the surgeon and the 
drug to the physician; but in many instances procedure 
has so overshadowed purposes that in the public mind 
the function of the health, physical education, and rec- 
reation instructor is no more than that of a coach. 
Does the public see the medium with which you work 
as a vital common denominator of all people, of all 
classes, and that because it is needed by everyone, it is 
of interest to poor and rich, white and colored, to Jew 
and Christian, to the low and high I.Q., Yankee and 
Southerner? Few people indeed realize that this com- 
mon denominator gives you a unique opportunity for 
a great range of effectiveness. I believe this one fact 
to be more responsible than any other one for the failure 
of society to properly utilize your. possibilities. To win 
public appreciation which can be translated into prac- 
tical support, some of your present activities need 
only greater emphasis. 

You must show without false modesty the role you 
can play to improve the general health of our popula- 
tion. Mechanization and labor-saving devices and com- 
mercialized sedentary recreation have reduced vigorous 
activities in everyday life. More people rust rather 
than work themselves to death. A more aggressive pro- 
gram of physical and health education is imperative at 
this time and the public must be made aware of it. 

You must show how effective you can be in develop- 
ing a more integrated human being. By promoting 
interest in health, physical education, and recreation, 
those plagues of childhood and adolescence—sensitivity, 
envy, infcciority complexes, abnormal aggressiveness, 
and some: frustrations—will be greatly diminished. This 
is an objective with far-reaching possibilities for good 
and deserves emphasis. 

The chief obstacles to the development of an effective 
health and physical education program in the early 
school years are unsympathetic principals and superin- 
tendents and an uninformed public. Parents must be 
advised that children who acquire the fundamental 
skills in athletic activities and games before leaving 
elementary schools are not only better physically de- 
veloped, which is of prime importance at this age, but 
better oriented. They are more self-sufficient and co- 
operative. Physical education is not mere entertain- 
ment. The elementary pupil must be kept physically 
fit and be prepared for a more active and diverse pro- 
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gram which is carried out in junior high school. With- 
out such preparation, he cannot take full advantage 
of the more highly organized activities which are so 
important a factor in cultivating good interpersonal 
relations. Too few adults realize how poorly adjusted 
a child may be as a result of this loss. It becomes dif- 
ficult for such a child to learn the need for subjugating 
individual desires in the interest of the group. This 
situation is a common precursor of the ills of malad- 
justment. 


It is deplorable, too, that in the elementary schools, 
where supervised vigorous physical activity is of par- 
ticular value the program is in most instances the least 
developed. 


You must point out that your departments are the 
logical places where much of the remedial and correc- 
tive work can be done with children while in school. 
Otherwise, some of the work attempted by the school 
doctor will be wasted. The correction of bad posture, 
flat feet, and other physical defects must be started 
early in order to meet with success. Let me say in 
passing that, if we had vigorous physical activities in 
elementary schools, many of these defects would not 
be found in high schools. It is important that you ac- 
quaint the medical profession with the exact type of 
remedial measures you can place at their disposal. The 
best time to do it, as a matter of fact, is when you 
receive any notes from physicians asking to have a 
boy or girl excused from physical activity for a par- 
ticular medical reason. Pamphlets should be prepared 
for these physicians to acquaint them with what you 
might be able to do in this corrective program in such 
a given case. A concerted drive for remedials will ac- 
complish much during school years only if you, the 
medical and nursing profession, parents, and others 
will cooperate. At this point, may I suggest that, as 
far as his physical limitations will permit, the pupil 
in the corrective program should be encouraged to take 
part in as many of the regular physical education ac- 
tivities as possible. Do not single out cardiacs for an 
exception. They should be handled the same as any 
others. Because of a true or mistaken diagnosis of a 
heart condition, many are harmed rather than helped 
by excessive restrictions of physical activities. Because 
of an innocent heart murmur or a transitory cardiac 
irregularity some are deprived of a full life. It is im- 
portant to keep in mind that even the physically handi- 
capped are not fragile. 


N the light of what has already been said, we see 
| that physical education takes on a profound social 
significance, as is to be expected, for a sound body and 
sound mental attitudes are inseparable. This brings 
me to another phase of my talk on a matter little under- 
stood, but the importance of which, in my opinion, can- 
not be overestimated and that is disease produced as a 
result of abnormal tensions. 

The effects-of trauma, infection, and degenerative 
processes upon the human system are well known; 
but the ill-effects of emotional conflicts as a result of 
poor group or interpersonal relations are not as yet 
well recognized. Abnormal behavior, moodiness, anxiety 
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A. (left above) Normal mucosal fol's 
during circumstances of security and 
contentment. B. (right above) Same 
folds durng hyperaemia and engorge. 
ment of gastric mucosa associated with 
emotional confl.ct involving hostility 
and resentment. C. (left) Small mueco- 
sal erosion covered by bloodstained 
tlake of opaque mucus occurring in engorged hyperactive stomach. 
(Approx. actual size). 


states, with their annoying train of symptoms, such as 
palpitations, pain around the heart, sighing respira- 
tion, and digestive disturbances, are but a few of the 
common manifestations. In later life, peptic and duo- 
denal ulcers, certain forms of hypertension and angina 
pectoris, even some types of coronary thrombosis may 
be added to the list. The increase in all these diseases 
seems to parallel the increase of abnormal tension re- 
sulting from conflict. It matters little what the under- 
lying causes of tension may be, whether induced by 
social discrimination, by economic inequalities, by racial 
conflicts, or by conflicts in home or workshop. What 
matters is its ill-effect on the human system. And to 
this we need only add that social conflicts are on the 
increase today. 

The accompanying photographs,* published by Drs. 
Stewart Wolf and Harold G. Wolff of New York 
Hospital, Cornell Medical Center, show the ill-effects 
of tension. The first one (A) illustrates the normal 
state of the mucosal folds in the stomach dtring emo- 
tional security and relaxation. The second (L) reveals 
swollen and engorged lining of the stomach as a re- 
sult of resentment. The third (C) photograph taken 
after increased emotional disturbance shows erosion 
of the lining with actual ulcer formation. External 
tell-tales of tension are quite well known. Undue pal- 
lor, worried and anxious appearance, “hang-dog” and 
“sour-puss” expressions are but a few of the more 
commonly recognized soniatic manifestations. 

Hatreds, fear, and tension cannot be sustained for 
any length of time without blowing a fuse somewhere. 
The ulcer or the shutting down of circulation in coro- 
nary or retinal vessels represent abnormal outlets on 
a physical level, just as various degrees and types of 
criminal acts represent abnormal outlets on a_ social 
level. Let me emphasize that the effects of prejudice 
are just as deleterious upon those who harbor it as it 
is upon those against whom it is. directed. In the 

* Reproduced with permission of the publishers, Oxford 


University Press, from Human Gastric Function by Wolf 
and Wolff. 
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Some of the organizations whose cooperation should be enlisted. 


long run the hater suffers more than the hated. 

Because social conflicts are on the increase, with 
a corresponding inerease in the diseases which follow 
in their wake, the health, physical education, and rec- 
reation instructors have an opportunity second to 
none for rendering an extraordinary public service. It 
is a service which can project them into the forefront 
of the American scene. You can help to produce a 
cftizen sound in body and sound in attitudes, one who 
is equipped to live and not only to let live, but to help 
others live. I think that it is worth stressing, that this 
forward step in education is not merely intended to 
awaken a feeling of charity towards others, proper 
though that is, but for self-preservation. Abnormal 
tensions with their devastating effects are not easily 
prevented. However, consistent study of the prob- 
lem is bound to lead to prophylactic and curative meas- 
ures of this kind of disease, which, though little known, 
is far more virulent than bacterial infections. Both 
your profession and mine are remiss in our duties 
if we fail to emphasize this concept in our teachings. 
But you have the wonderful opportunity of putting 
this into effect, when and where it can do the most 
good. 

We all have certain prejudices, but we must learn 
to overcome them. What is more important to keep 
in mind is that our childrea are not born with them. 
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Prejudice and hatred are not hereditary, they are ac- 
quired. Prejudice is not a social attainment, but a 
social disease. A nation of men and women possessing 
health, vitality, and intelligence, free from fear and 
prejudice, would make a truly new world. 


Your good influence is already being felt wherever 
a school or a neighborhood is fortunate enough in 
having a wide-awake, socially minded, well integrated 
physical education instructor. The reason for this is 
obvious. Not even the parent comes in such close con- 
tact with his child as the physical education instructor 
who mingles with the students in the shower room. 
You are respected by the student body in spite of your 
informality. Most of them try to emulate you. You 
must, therefore, see to it that in the very near future 
every one of the more than 30,000,000 children may 
have the benefit of your instruction and influertce. This 
is a challenge which I respectfully urge you to take 
up, for the good of society as a whole and in justice 
to your calling. 


Ege vnngs are other good reasons which almost beg 

for your adoption of a vigorous program. For 

instance the importance of your work has been 

well recognized in the prevention of crime and juvenile 

delinquency. As far back as 1927, the late District 
(Continued on Page 743) 
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Constructive Basketball 


JOSEPH M. STAMPF 


University of Chicago 


cation can and should make some contribution 

toward personality and character development. 
In the author’s opinion, the most fertile field for this 
development is in the area of interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate activities. The students come to these groups 
voluntarily and consider it an honor and a privilege 
to be a part of them. The problems that they face in 
becoming skillful players and good team men are a 
part of a total situation that lends itself to character 
education. It is in the analysis of this particular area 
that constructive basketball is discussed. However, inas- 
much as basketball is a part of the educational picture, 
some thought should be given to present-day educa- 
tional procedure in the light of educational objectives. 

To presume that we are educating our students by 

providing them with a place to sit and listen, si# and 
study, and sit and talk, seems to belie an understanding 
of the manner in which personalities develop. Attitudes 
and habits, the basic factors that give direction, mean- 
ing, and significance to our thinking, are not generally 
acquired by sitting, but by having experiences that 
are interesting and important, and on which the stu- 
dent can reflect. The educator who assumes that the 
acquisition of knowledge unrelated to experience has 
any significance to the student has probably never done 
any coaching. 
_ The reading of a book on basketball will not in 
itself make for a skillful player, just as the reading of 
the great books will not in itself make for an intelligent 
and a virtuous man.) Skill in living, just as skill in 
athletics, is learned through repeated practice. Truths 
of the classroom have significance only insofar as we 
live these truths. If our students are to learn to live, 
we must create dynamic situations within our formal 
educational structure that will bring our procedure 
and our objectives closer together. 

There are certain areas, at the present time con- 
sidered extra-curricular, which could and should be 
the manner and means of putting the truths of the class- 
room into practice. These are our athletics, fraternities, 
publications, and other school activities. The value of 
these has been destroyed largely by lack of good leader- 
ship. This is reflected on the one hand by the juvenile 
desire of alumni and community to have a winning 
team at any cost, and the petty politics of fraternities 
and school organizations. Inasmuch as these activities 
are a part of the educational picture, they become the 
educator’s responsibility. On the other hand, we have 
some educators who through lack of experience and 


Be cation can and more specifically physical edu- 


1 Intelligence is defined as the ability to utilize knowledge 
in a practical and morally acceptable manner. 
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understanding have arbitrarily ruled out these potential 
educational experiences as being trivial. 

Aristotle observed that it is the old, not the young, 
who have sufficient experience with the pressing prob- 
lems of life to understand what the problems mean and 
to study them.” Attitudes developed in our students 
are in part imitative in nature. Therefore, by creating 
situations that reflect good and sound thoughts, and 
providing opportunities to practice the same, we are 
educating by thought and by experience. 

As much as the thought may shock some educators, 
sound philosophies written by Plato or Aristotle do not 
carry nearly as much meaning as the same thoughts 
expressed simply and sincerely, and practiced by some- 
one respected and admired by the student. In a situa- 
tion of this kind, the seeds of a philosophy may be 
planted by a process of emulation and imitation. 

In this connection, a good deal has been said about 
“building character” through participation in physical 
education. There seems to be general agreement as to 
the tremendous possibilities for personal development, 
although some coaches suggest that increased emphasis 
be placed upon “character” development during the 
year that few skillful players are available. It seems 
reasonable to assume that if basketball is to be a legiti- 
mate part of education, more emphasis will have to be 
placed on a planned constructive approach to this prob- 
lem of the total development of the individual. 

Four points should be clarified at the outset of this 
discussion : 

1. This approach does not excuse poor technical 
preparation of a team. 

2. It emphasizes winning, but seeks to direct the 
means and the attitudes employed in the desire to win. 

3. This approach will make the experience more 
meaningful but care must be exercised in its applica- 
tion so that it does not become too academic. 

4. Application of this approach may at times have 
to be modified due to the lack of understanding on the 
part of interested, influential groups, but the objective 
should not be lost sight of in the interim period of 
educating these groups as to the real purpose of the 
boys’ participation. 

Motivated by this philosophy, the following program 
in basketball has been established at the University 
High School over the past four years. 

1. A talk with the boys early in the season, ex- 
plaining our objectives. This is supplemented by a let- 
ter summarizing our talk: 

You are a member of a varsity squad. There are definite 





2 R. M. Hutchins. Learning to live. Ladies Home Journal, 
April, 1946. 
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standards for this group and these standards are high. They 
are high because it is only through the attainment of them that 
this becomes an experience worthy of the time devoted to it. 


If you approach this game with a philosophy of fun, and fun 
means doing whatever you please, whenever you please, how- 
ever you please, you are indeed not worthy of a place on this 
squad. If your participation is on the basis of convenience 
and not on the basis of excellence, you have chosen to par- 
ticipate on the wrong level. What is the object of your par- 
ticipation? 

Your experience here is an educational one. It has as its 
objective your total development. This is an experience in 
living and the manner in which you react and adjust in this 
situation will be an important factor in your adjustments in 
later life. The man who has learned self-control, poise, con- 
fidence, and has learned to respect clean living and the de- 
velopment of physical power and endurance, and has blended 
courage with these, in addition to placing a value on the in- 
tellectual, will live most wisely. The development and the 
learning of any and all of these things is concomitant with 
the learning of the game of basketball at this level of Par- 
ticipation. No one masters the game of basketball until he 
first masters himself. It is also through discipline and self- 
discipline that life moves to the attainment of freedom. He 
that has not learned this truth is the slave of his emotions. 

The sportsman plays for “love of the game.” He enjoys 
the rigor of the game. He enjoys and looks forward to the 
competition and derives great satisfaction in mobilizing his 
utmost in skill, courage, ingenuity, and endurance against a re- 
spected opponent. He looks with contempt upon a soft, casual, 
half-hearted playing of the game at this, the varsity level. 
He feels very strongly that the game that is not worth winning 
is not worth playing. However, should defeat come, he ac- 
cepts it with dignity, self-respect, and goodwill. 

Before a game, never admit the possibility of defeat. Strive 
to the utmost to win by all honorable means. If you do not 
so strive, you are not a competitor or a sportsman, and you 
are disloyal to your teammates. 

When the game is over, the less one dwells over victory or 
defeat the sounder is one’s mental attitude toward the game. 
Unfavorable mental reactions will occur after those games in 
which you have not been a sportsman and a competitor, and 
in these times you will feel an inadequacy that, if permitted 
to be practiced game after game, will result in feelings of 
inferiority. 

In conclusion, a sportsman plays the game (1) for love of 
the game itself, (2) always plays according to the rules, 
(3) strives to pit his best against an opponent whom he re- 
spects, (4) despises a quitter, (5) despises an alibi, (6) de- 
spises a boast, (7) can preserve courage and poise in the face 
of odds, (8) maintains self-respect and dignity in the face 
of defeat, (9) delights in meeting all comers upon the demo- 
cratic field of sport, learning that in a great democragy he 
is the better man that proves it. 


Keeping in mind our objectives, we proceed with 
our program of developing skills, strength, and endur- 
ance in the individuals and developing them into a 
team. We do not mention the high goals until the 
“teachable moment” presents itself. This “teachable 
moment,” however, will present itself time and time 
again, for example, when a player has failed through 
lack of self-control, or when the team has failed be- 
cause of lack of cooperation, or because of some per- 
sonal weakness of some member of the squad. Gen- 
erally, unless it is felt that there can be mutual bene- 
fit, individual problems are discussed individually. 

Counseling should not be forcibly fed. It should 
be casual. Therefore, the coach must pick the times 

3 Lloyd-Jones and Smith. A Student Personnel Program 


eg" ed Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, 
Pp. " 
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that seeds may be planted such as periods of rest dur- 
ing practice, in the locker room, eating together after 
a game, or in a casual office talk. 

It should be remembered throughout, that the pro- 
cesses of imitation and emulation are important. If 
the coach lives his philosophy much will be caught as 
well as taught. 


, is a nearly impossible task to list the step-by- 
step development of the teaching procedure because 
each day and each season is unique. Therefore, it is a 
matter of being alert to the objectives and to the “teach- 
able moment.” However, let us review one case. for 
purposes of example. 

An attempt is made to clarify in the boy’s mind the 
approximate degree toward excellence that his physical 
capabilities will permit him to attain. This is gen- 
erally set at a point just a little above that of the boy’s 
actual ability. In practice, a boy might be an excellent 
shot, but we find that he is not capable of performing 
even near this level under game conditions. This dis- 
crepancy is pointed out to the boy and the “why” of 
his lack of game success is analyzed. His lack of suc- 
cess may be due to a fear approach. Fear of missing, 
fear of his opponent blocking his shot, fear of looking 
awkward. Once this has been recognized as the chief 
obstacle and the boy is aware of it, it is wise to try 
to have his next game experience be a successful one 
by putting him into the game when the second stringers 
of the opposition are performing. After the boy has 
tasted success often enough to gain confidence, he will 
be ready for a friendly talk on the bus, or at dinner, 
about the wider implications of this approach and how 
a realization of it will make his next adjustment easier. 


It would appear then that the application of the 
technique of character and personality development is 
an art rather than a science. Perhaps this is the reason 
for the furtive smiles of educators when character 
and personality development are mentioned as out- 
comes of a program. Coleman Griffith described ap- 
plied psychology as, “Plain common sense on the part 
of a man who has taken the trouble to watch himself 
in action and to watch the boys he teaches.” Such com- 
mon sense he explained as, “A product of experience, 
not of laboratories. It is understanding ‘human nature.’ 
To understand human nature is to be intensely ‘human’ 
and to be an intense observer. It is in this sense that 
every coach must be a psychologist.”* This then is the 
basis of the technique. 

In addition to the introductory talk to the boys at 
the beginning of the season and the letter summarizing 
this talk, the boys are asked to write a paper at the 
conclusion of the season on the general topic “Basket- 
ball.” In this, each is asked to put down exactly what 
comes into his mind when he thinks of the past sea- 
son. These papers over the last four years have sug- 
gested that the seeds of a philosophy of life have been 
planted. There seems to have been a feeling among the 
boys that approaching basketball as a life situation and 

(Continued on Page 754) 





4 Psychology of Coaching. New York: Charles Scribners'’ 
Sons, 1932, p. 109. 
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Dynamic Posture 


M. BECKETT HOWORTH, M.D. 
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postures assumed in motion, or in preparation 

for action. Children, athletes, laborers, artists, 
and dancers apply to their special activities some phases 
of dynamic posture that they have learned or been 
taught. But the common denominators of dynamic 
posture are essentially the same and should not be 
limited to specific sports or activities, but should be 
applied to all of our activities. 

The basic dynamic posture is characterized by a 
slight crouch, with the ankles, knees, and hips flexed, 
the head and trunk inclined forward, the arms relaxed, 
and the trunk and arms slightly flexed. With the body 
in this position, the muscles are in a mid-position, 
balanced and ready for instant and powerful action in 
any direction. hey act also as springs, absorbing 
shocks and initiating movement. This basic position is 
assumed in many sports. Fore and aft stability is in- 
creased by moving the feet and legs apart sideways. 
Thus the feet secure a firmer grip on the ground than 
in the erect position, preventing slipping, and in- 
creasing the thrust-forward movement. Basic dynamic 
posture is quite different from poor posture. 

Walking is one of the simplest and most fundamental 
actions and may serve as an example of dynamic pos- 
ture. The body is tilted slightly forward from the 
basic standing position and the weight thrown on the 
ball of one foot, while the other thigh is lifted and 


oF AMIC posture is the posture or succession of 


Reprinted from Hygeia, March, 1947, with permission. 


Photographs were posed by Marjorie Maye. 
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1. Walking sequence, Stage 
1: body tips forward, weight 
on right foot; 2. Stage ||: 
position shifting forward; 3, 
Stage II1: forward push from 
toes of extended right leg: 
4. Running posture: crouch. 


4 


the leg and opposite arm swung forward. Various 
muscles maintain the body in balance on the ball of 
one foot until the opposite heel strikes, when the weight 
quickly advances to this leg with the knee extended. 
Momentum carries the body forward over the extended 
leg until it passes the perpendicular, when the thrust 
of the foot renews the action and the process is re- 
peated. 

The flexor muscles of the hip swing the thigh for- 
ward. As the weight goes on the leg, the hip muscles 
contract to stabilize the hip, particularly those on the 
outer side, to prevent the pelvis from falling to the 
inner side. At the same time the spinal extensor muscle 
of the opposite side contracts to hold the trunk erect. 
The opposite arm swings forward with the leg by con- 
traction of the shoulder and elbow flexors, then swings 
back by the action of their antagonists. 

Correct walking is done with a smooth rhythm, the 
muscles contracting gently with a brief wavelike ac- 
tion, and relaxing in the interval. It is characterized 
by free muscle and joint action, momentum, balance, 
and rhythm. Effort becomes greater if the speed is in- 
creased, or if momentum and rhythm are disturbed. 

Walking is often done badly, with sudden jerky 
movements, tense muscles, precarious balance, need- 
less jolts, and a lack of rhythm. The step lacks the 
spring and flexibility needed to meet unusual situations. 
The good walker should be able to change pace, stop, 
start, turn, step up or down, twist and stoop, easily 
and quickly, without losing balance or rhythm. A good 
dynamic posture and flexible healthy muscles are the 
basis for correct walking. 

Shoes should be comfortable and of the proper shape 
and fit. High heels and pointed toes prevent good walk- 
ing. Clothing should be comfortable, not too heavy, | 
and should allow freedom of movement. Crowded 
city pavements and dirty fume-laden air usuaily pro- 
mote bad walking posture, whereas the varied surfaces 
and the clean air of the country make good walking 
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posture easier. 

Walking may be affected by pain, weakness, stiff- 
ness, or deformity and a limp may result. Pain may 
be caused by an injury, such as a sprain, fracture, 
bruise, a blister, or a corn, or an inflammation such as 
arthritis. Weakness may be due to lack of sleep, im- 
proper diet, illness, heat and humidity, a poor heart, 
lung disease, or nerve or muscle damage. Stiffness may 
be caused by tense, damaged, or contracted muscles. 
Deformities such as knockknees, bow legs, short or 
twisted legs, club feet, high or relaxed arches also af- 
fect the gait. 

Walking uphill or upstairs may be made easier, 
safer, and faster by leaning forward in a crouch and 
thrusting the body well forward on the higher step. 
Breathing should be deep rather than fast and in 
rhythm with the other movements. There should be 
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9. Correct: chair fits legs, 
thighs, back; trunk, head, 
neck erect; 10. top tilted, 
arms comfortable, spine 
erect; 11. Correct: weight 
centered on feet, body bal- 
anced. 
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5. Correct: crouch, weight 
over upper foot, body bal- 
anced; 6. wrong: all weight 
on rear leg, balance poor; 7. 
weight forward, balance and 
vision good; 8. balance, vis- 
ion poor, apt to fall back. 


be no tenseness of the muscles, for this results in 
quick fatigue. 

Walking down hill or down stairs requires a for- 
ward lean and slight crouch to reduce the shock of 
each step. In this position the center of gravity is low 
and the muscles are in position to respond to any need. 
The weight comes down on the whole foot, the entire 
step is used, and the foot grips well. A person can 
double up and protect himself much easier in case of a 
fall. On steep slopes or stairs, a slight turning to the 
side or zigzagging will help. Relaxation is most im- 
portant in downhill walking, especially “loose knees.” 
The movement then becomes almost a dance, with light 
quick steps, or'a series of slides, similar to skiing. The 
knees are usually kept close together in this technic 
and the crouch brings one closer to the ground with 
the muscles and joints acting as springs, minimizing the 
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12. Correct for flat bed; pillow for head, side; trunk straight, hips, 
knees flexed; 13. Poor: sagging bed, hips, knees stretched. 


17 


16. Correct: pillow under head and knees, trunk straight; 17. Poor: 
sagging bed, abdomen and chest compressed, spine flexed. 


possibility and danger of a fall. 

Normally the whole foot should be placed on the 
ground. Walking on the toes reduces the strain on 
the front thigh muscles, but increases that on the calves 
and on the ankles. Toe walking is suitable for short 
distance steeply uphill on narrow trails, but usually it 
is better to turn the feet to the side, together or in 
“herringbone” fashion, and use the whole foot. The 
foot should be as nearly horizontal as possible, on a 
solid surface and one which is not slippery. 

The basic dynamic position is an excellent position 
for many of the actions of everyday life. It may be 
used in various ways in the transitions from the lying 
to the sitting and standing positions. Arising from a 
chair becomes easier and more graceful when one or 
both feet are moved back, under, or beside the chair, 
and the trunk is tilted forward; the movement may be 
reversed in sitting down. Steps and curbs are much 
more easily and safely ascended and descended in 
this position. Heavy doors can be pushed open or 
shut with less effort and more protection from this po- 
sition. Lifting, especially if done with the aid of mo- 
mentum, is much easier and, safer; the weight should 
be close to the body, with the trunk erect, and the lift- 
ing done with the legs. Falls on slippery surfaces, 
waxed and slippery floors and steps are nearly always 
backward and often result in fractures of the wrist, 
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15 


14. Correct: head to side, legs extended, trunk straight, relaxed; 15, 
incorrect: sagging bed, abdomen, spine stretched. 





18. Correct lifting: medium crouch, legs do most of work; 19, Poor 
lifting: legs straight, back does all work, is strained. 


spine, coccyx, or ankle. In falling backward, one can- 
not see where he is going, or double up to protect him- 
self. It is almost impossible to fall on a slippery sur- 
face from the crouched position, because the feet grip 
much more firmly. Falls from this position are for- 
ward where one can see and double up for protection. 

Movement is the basis of dynamic posture and 
should be performed with effectiveness and conserva- 
tion of energy. Balance is essential during the move- 
ment and on its completion. Precision and smoothness 
contribute to the effectiveness of the movement and 
reduce the energy output, and timing is one of the 
most important and delicate phases of this action. 

Good dynamic posture frees one from tension and 
gives the body a feeling of lightness, of moving 
through space, rather than being earthbound. The body 
becomes the instrument of the individual rather than 
the anchor dragging at his day’s activities. The ten- 
dency to fatigue is reduced, and there is more energy 
left for other things. Accidents are less common and 
usually less serious with good dynamic posture. The 
principles of good dynamic posture, precision, smooth- 
ness, power, balance, good timing, rhythm and coordi- 
nation may be used not only for the physical body in 
action but as an approach to life. 

For posture is a part of everyone’s daily life that 
can be either a detriment or an aid. «» 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


XIV. The National Collegiate Athletic 


Association 


FREDERICK W. LUEHRING 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Representative of NCAA to AAHPER . 


commonly known as the NCAA, originated in 

1905 as the Intercollegiate Athletic Association of 
the United States. Five years later its name was 
changed to its present form. 

The NCAA has been an unexpected by-product of 
intercollegiate football and this great American game 
with its ever widening influences has been one of its 
major and continuing interests. The Association, how- 
ever, is by no means a one-sport organization. Its 
roster of sports now includes practically every one of 
the more prominent forms of intercollegiate athletics. 

The football season of 1905, the twenty-sixth since 
intercollegiate football was first introduced by the un- 
dergraduates of Princeton and Rutgers, was marked 
by an unprecedented number of serious athletic in- 
juries with a shocking number of fatalities including 
several college men. ‘The situation had become so 
serious that “. . . toutball seemed to be doomed. Col- 
lege faculties everywhere, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific were acting to abolish it, newspapers and mag- 
azines were inveighing against the game, and there was 
a steadily growing public outcry about its real and 
imagined evils all of which resulted in bills being pre- 
sented in the various state legislatures to abolish foot- 
ball” (19).* 

With a football fatality on the New York University 
team, and several more in other institutions, Chancellor 
McCracken of New York University called a National 
Football Conference of college and university presidents 
and faculty representatives in December of 1905 to take 
appropriate action. Some thirty institutions sent rep- 
resentatives. A number favored immediate abolition of 
football at this meeting, and several had already de- 
clared such action. 

Dean Frank Nicolson, a professor of Latin at Wes- 
feyan University, and secretary of the Association 
wrote a history of the NCAZ. covering the years 1905- 
1912. He points out that at the first meeting of the 
Conference, the most constructive suggestions concern- 


T National Collegiate Athletic Association, now 


This article concluies the series on organizations affiliated 
with the AAHPER which began in the January, 1946, issue. 
For previous articles in the series refer to the index in the 
December, 1946, issue under the heading “Affiliated Organi- 
zations” and to January, March, and May of 1947. 
*References in parentheses correspond with numbered 
bibliography at end of article. 
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ing football were made by the delegate from West 
Point, a member of the academic faculty and a cap- 
tain in the United States Army, Captain Palmer E. 
Pierce. In electing him president the honor could not 
have been more worthily bestowed. Captain Pierce 
was a man of the highest ideals in sportsmanship, clear 
in his views and firm in carrying them out. He was 
indeed the best type of American gentleman and made 
an ideal president. 

“Beginning in a small way, intercollegiate contests 
had gradually grown, unchecked by faculty control, un- 
ti! they had assumed undue importance in the educa- 
tional world . . . The tail was beginning to wag the 
dog” (18). The time had come for an organization of 
college officers, professors, and experts in the manage- 
ment of athletics to conserve the educational good of 
athletics, the work which faculties, who had come to 
regard student sports as beneath their notice, had for 
sO many years neglected. 

The Conference took steps to organize the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association of the United States. 
One of the first actions of the new association was the 
appointment of the first new football rules committee 
with instructions to amalgamate with the old self- 
appointed committee. President Theodore Roosevelt 
called a meeting at the White House and urged im- 
mediate action. The code of rules then established elim- 
inated mass plays and unnecessary roughness by pro- 
viding for strict officiating. As a result the game of 
football was saved and vastly improved. The purpose 
of the new association was set forth in its first consti- 
tution as follows: “Its object shall be the regulation and 
supervision of college athletics throughout the United 
States, in order that the athletic activities of the col- 
leges and universities of the United States may be main- 
tained on an ethical plane in keeping with the dignity 
and high purpose of education.” The method of control 
selected was that, “The Colleges and Universities 
enrolled in this Association severally agree to take con- 
trol of student athletic sports as far as may be neces- 
sary to maintain in them a high standard of personal 
honor, eligibility and fair play, and to remedy whatever 
abuses exist.” These basic principles with minor mod- 
ifications have -been characteristic of the NCAA 
throughout the period of more than forty years since 
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its foundation. The present constitution was revised in 
1941 and published in the 1946 Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation. The latter sets forth the purposes more spe- 
cifically and extensively as: 


1. The upholding of the principle of institutional 
control of and responsibility for all collegiate sports. 


2. The stimulation and improvement of intramural 
and intercollegiate athletic sports. 

3. The promotion of physical exercise among the stu- 
dents of the educational institutions of the United 
States. 


4. The establishment of a uniform law of amateurism 
and of principles of amateur sports. 


5. The encouragement of the adoption by its con- 
stituent members of strict eligibility rules to comply 
with high standards of scholarship, amateur standing, 
and good sportsmanship. 


6. The formulation, copyrighting, and publication of 
rules of play for the government of college sports. 

7. The’supervision of the regulation and conduct, by 
its constituent members, of intercollegiate sports in 
regional and national collegiate athletic contests, and 
the preservation of collegiate athletic records. 

8. In general, the study of the various phases of 
competitive athletics, physical training, and allied prob- 
lems, the establishment of standards for amateur sports, 
and the promotion and adoption of recommended mea- 
sures, to the end that the colleges and universities of 
the United States may maintain their athletic activities 
on a high plane and make efficient use of sports in 
character building. 


HE NCAA is primarily an educational body, a 

super-athletic association of colleges, universities, 
and conferences dedicated to wholesome amateur in- 
tercollegiate athletics appropriate to institutions of 
higher learning. It serves in an advisory and con- 
sultative capacity. From its beginning it has assumed 
sports rules-making power and its only administrative 
function is devoted to the planning and management 
of its several national intercollegiate athletic champion- 
ships. Aside from the administrative needs of these 
contests, it does not exert legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial powers in the control of intercollegiate athletics. It 
has steadfastly held for home rule by institutions and 
conferences. According to its Right and Wrong Views 
of Athletic Sport: 

The Association encourages faculty control of athletics be- 
lieving that the man in charge of physical education should be 
a member of the faculty and as good a man as any in it; 
that he should have a thorough acquaintance with athletic 
sport, and a strong sympathy with youth, knowing, and able 
to teach, the difference between cleverness and_ trickery, 
between manliness and brutality, between the amateur spirit 
and the professional, between the sportsman and the sporting 
man. (17). 

The NCAA has long been truly national in mem- 
bership, distribution, and influence. From a_ small 
organization of 28 colleges and universities in 1905 
it has grown to over 350 institutions to date. At present 
its rolls include 229 regular members distributed 
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throughout its eight districts of the United States 
One hundred and twenty-two additional colleges ang 
universities likewise distributed hold allied member. 
ships in the NCAA through membership in 23 of th» 
more than 60 conferences. Three national coaches’ as. 
sociations, football, baseball, and basketball, and the 
football commissioners hold affiliate memberships, A}. 
though there is considerable intercollegiate athletics 
for women, and although women’s leaders in athletics 
occasionally attend the Association’s open meetings, the 
NCAA has not tried to concern itself with women’s 
sports. The problems of intercollegiate athleétics for 
men have provided ample occupation for’ the NCAA 
staff and members without looking for new ones. 


The annual dues for active members are based on 
male enrollment of the member institutions: $25 for 
less than 750, $50 for 750-1,500, $75 for 1,501-2,500, 
and $100 for more than 2,500. A college conference may 
take out an allied membership by sharing the fee of $25. 


The annual meetings of the NCAA are held during 
the last week of December or early January, and those 
of the two closely affiliated organizations, the College 
Physical Education Association (CPEA) and the 
American Football Coaches Association, (AFCA) have 
for years met just before or after the NCAA meet- 
ings. It has been a regular practice for these three as- 
sociations to sponsor a joint meeting to consider prob- 
lems of common interest. 


Besides the president and secretary-treasurer, the 
officers of the NCAA include eight vice presidents, one 
for each of the eight districts of the United States. Seven 
members at large serve with these officers as a council. 
The council meetings are usually held just before and 
just after the annual meeting of the Association. Seven 
members of the council serve with the president and 
secretary as an executive committee which meets three 
or four times a year to conduct current business be- 
tween annual meetings. 


Formulation, copyrighting, and publication of stand- 
ard rules of play for all intercollegiate athletic sports 
have been carried on by annually appointed official rules 
committees in which large universities and small col- 
leges alike may share. Rotating membership preserves 
desirable continuity and efficiency. The National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic Associations has 
taken part in some of the official executive and ad- 
visory committees, thus facilitating a uniform sports 
code for 'interscholastic and intercollegiate needs. On 
occasions the AAU, the YMCA’s and the United States 
Olympic Association have shared in joint rules making. 


A publication committee of one, with the approvat of 
the executive committee, has the official rules copy- 
righted and published. Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft was the 
first chairman of publications. He served with dis- 
tinction in this capacity for many years until his re- 
tirement. He negotiated the business arrangements 
with the publisher for the wide distribution and sale of 
the distinctive and attractive series of athletic guides 
and for the payment of royalties to the Association. 


Other important national standing committees an- 
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nually appointed are the following : 

1. The Eligibility Committee consists of two regular 
appointees and a faculty athletic representative of the 
host institution to serve for each meet or tournament. 

2. A committee of one is responsible for the preser- 

vation of the official college athletic records. 
7 3. The Olympic Fund Committee is authorized to 
supervise the raising of funds for the support of those 
athletic sports for which the Association has financial 
: and administrative responsibility. 

4. The Small College Committee is appointed to see 
that the needs and interests of smaller institutions are 
adequately served by the Association. 

Operating codes governing the order of business at 
annual conventions, conduct of national tournaments or 
meets, finances of the Association, and eligibility rules 
for NCAA athletic events are covered in the Execu- 
| tive Regulations of the NCAA. 
| Beginning with track and field athletics in 1921, 
swimming in 1924, and wrestling in 1930, the Asso- 
ciation gradually built up a program of national col- 
legiate championships. The 1947 championships in- 
: cluded baseball, basketball, boxing, cross-country, fenc- 
} ing, golf, tennis, wrestling, swimming, and track and 
: field. Three influential factors in the development of 
the championships have been: 

1. A single and uniform code of playing rules in each 
intercollegiate sport for all colleges and universities in 
the United States. 

2. Demonstrations as to how a large sectional, re- 
, = gional, or national contest should be conducted accord- 
3 ing to NCAA official rules. 

3. Having an official share in the management of our 
country’s participation in the International Olympic 
Games. 

Only those organizations which conduct amateur na- 
tional championships may have a voice in the selection 
of candidates, hold regional and national Olympic try- 








outs, and share in the management of the United States’. 


participation in the Olympic Games. The rules and 
tournament committees for swimming, tennis, and track 
and field have each further facilitated the success of 
their respective national meets by the preparation of a 
code of administrative policies and procedures, a val- 
uable adjunct to the playing rules, especially designed 


and tournaments. Each of these codes is printed as a 
supplement to the rules and appears in the respective 
annual guide and rules book. 

According to Paul Stagg more than 250 different 
publications of or about the NCAA appeared from 1905 
to 1942. Publications since that time bring the total 
up to well over 300. The more important ones are as 
follows (23) :- 





Publications Dates 

NCAA Proceedings (Annual) ................ 1906-1942 inclusive 
NCAA Yearbook (includes Pro- 

ceedings ) 1943 to date 
NCAA News Bulletin ..............................1933 to date 
NCAA Football Guide 2200.00.00... 1906 to date 
NCAA Basketball Guide 20.0.2....0......-css00- 1908 to date 
NCAA Track and Field Guide ............ 1911, 1916, 1921 to date 
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for the successful management of large athletic meets 


NCAA Soccer Guide ......0...........2.:20000000 1913 to date 










































































NCAA Swimming Guide ........................ 1915-18, 1919 to date 
NCAA Wrestling Guide .................. ....---1926 to date 
NCAA Ice Hockey Guide ........................1926 to date 
NCAA Lacrosse Guide .....................-......1926 to date 


NCAA Boxing Guide ..............-...-— 1926, 1936 to date 


OLLEGE and university presidents, academic 

deans, and conference faculty representatives have 
played a leading part in the organization of the NCAA, 
and have often participated in its annual meetings. Dur- 
ing the four decades of the life of the NCAA, at least 
39 college and- university presidents, many deans, and 
one national president gave addresses at its national 
conventions. These addresses have made invaluable 
contributions to the philosophy and educational sig- 
nificance of wholesome amateur intercollegiate athletics. 
Especially noteworthy are the following*. 

1. “The Reconstruction Program for Physical Edu- 
cation in Colleges,” by Dean James R. Angell of the 
University of Chicago. 

2. “The Familiar Problems of College Athletics,” by 
President James R. Angell of Yale University. 

3. “I Believe in Athletics,” by President Frank Ayde- 
lotte of Swarthmore College. 

4. “The Goals of Collegiate Athletics,” by Chancellor 
Arthur H. Compton of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

5. “Fundamental Principles for Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics in the Small Colleges,” by President Thurston J. 
Davies of Colorado College. 

6. “Where Are We and Where Are We Going in 
Intercollegiate Athletics?” by President Thomas S. 
Gates, University of Pennsylvania. 

7. Address on college athletics to large college and 
university group, by President John H. Hannah, Mich- 
igan State College. 

8. Address on college athletics at joint session of 
NCAA with AFCA and CPEA, by President J. L 
snow, rain, or shine! «> 

9. “College Athletics,” by Hon. William Howard 
Taft, President of the United States. 

Scarcely less important but more frequent was the 
participation on important committees of academic 
deans and conference faculty representatives. As the 
years have gone on, however, professional administra- 
tors and other leaders in athletics and physical educa- 
tion have carried on most of the detailed affairs and 
activities of the Association. 

Over the years the NCAA has shared in an in- 
creasing number of prominent inter-organization rela- 
tionships. Some of the outstanding are the following: 

1. Cooperation with the Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU), the American Olympic Association (now the 
United States Olympic Association), and the Interna- 
tional Olympic Association. Since 1920 the colleges 
and universities of our country have furnished the lion’s 
share of our outstanding competitors in these inter- 
national contests. It was not until after prolonged ne- 
gotiations, however, that the NCAA received an ap- 
propriate share in the planning and management of this 

(Continued on Page 751) 


*Specific references appear in bibliography. 















A Physical Education Program 





tor All Students 


By 


ROBERT S. KENDIG 


Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


antagonistic to the physical education program 

because it fails to recognize individual ca- 
pacities. The inevitable result of large classes in which 
every student is expected to do the same thing, re- 
gardless of his individual make-up, will be to discourage 
certain pupils to the point where they will either lose 
interest in class work or seek ways of getting out of it. 

During the past 15 years the boys’ department of 
physical education of the Highland Park High School 
has sought to remedy this shortcoming to the extent 
permitted by local conditions. The development of the 
program described here has been greatly aided by the 
attitude of the school administration which favors small 
classes. As a result we have four full-time instructors 
for approximately 550 boys. The average size of regu- 
lar classes is approximately twenty-five. Special classes 
average about 15 students per class. The small size 
of classes is in itself of great help in fitting the pro- 
gram to the needs of individual students. Helpful 
criticism, correction of faults, and words of encourage- 
ment can be given to individuals as the need arises. 
Small classes make possible the teaching of sports 
skills with a high interest level, whereas large classes 
are of necessity limited to conditioning activities and 
the teaching of sports fundamentals en masse. It has 
been our experience that as class size is decreased, 
the interest level and degree of achievement increases. 
This is particularly noticeable in the teaching of sports 
skills. 

A further aid to the development of our program 
has been the willingness on the part of the administra- 
tion to give physical education classes equal weight 
with other school subjects in the planning of student 
schedules. 

Our greatest handicap has been in the matter of 
facilities which, though adequate by comparison with 
other schools, are not adequate for a five-day-a-week 
program for all students at our school. 


A LL too frequently pupils and parents become 


The Physical Examination 

In order to determine the physical status of pupils 
before subjecting them to class work, a yearly physical 
examination is given at the beginning of. the school 
term. This examination includes a medical examina- 
tion, an orthopedic examination, eye test, and audio- 
meter test. The cumulative record card on which find- 
ings are recorded, includes a past history of injuries, 





operations, and communicable diseases. This examina- 
tion is given at the school and is paid for out of school 
funds. When defects are discovered a letter is sent 
to parents notifying them of the findings and sug- 
gesting that they consult their family physician. The 
letter is followed up with a home call by the school 
nurse at a later date. Every effort is made throughout 
the year to have defects remedied. If a family can- 
not afford the cost of the remedial work, the matter 
is usually taken care of through social service agencies 
or clinics. 
Special Classes 


Upon completion of the physical examination, those 
boys who have defects which, in the opinion of the 
examining doctor prevent them from profiting by regu- 
lar class work are assigned to restricted physical educa- 
tion classes. These classes are small enough for each 
pupil to receive individual assignments according to 
his needs. Conditioning exercises and modified games 
are emphasized in the class work. 

Pupils who were found to have postural defects of 
a remedial nature, as a result of the orthopedic exami- 
nation are assigned to corrective physical education 
classes. These classes are limited to 15 pupils each and 
are under the direction of a teacher who has had spe- 
cial training under a recognized authority in this type 
of work. 

The school requires that all boys must pass a swim- 
ming requirement for graduation. In order to teach 
swimming on the proper level, freshman non-swimmers 
are assigned to a beginning freshman swimming class 
one day a week. Those who. can swim one length of 
the pool are assigned to an intermediate class. Boys 
who have an unusual fear of the water or who have 
physical defects which make it difficult for them to 
learn to swim in a regular beginners’ class, are placed 
in a special beginners’ class which is small enough for 
the instructor to give individual instruction to each 
pupil. If a boy fails to learn to swim his first year. 
he is kept in a beginners’ class until he can pass the 
test. Although the swimming requirement has been 
enforced for over ten years, it has never been necessary 
to hold up a boy’s graduation because of it. All boys 
have learned to swim on a level equivalent to the Red 
Cross beginners’ test, except a few boys who were 
excused from the requirement because of ruptured 
ear drums. 
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The Regular Program 

The physical education program for the average 
student is outlined briefly below. a 

Physical Education 1: Freshman Boys.—This is 
primarily an orientation course to all of the physical 
activities most suited to the needs and interests of high 
school boys. It includes the fundamentals of almost 
all of the sports included in the school’s intramural and 
interscholastic athletic programs, tumbling, apparatus 
work, and conditioning activities. These classes meet 
three times a week. Two days are devoted to gymnasi- 
um or outdoor activities and the remaining day for 
swimming instruction. Freshman boys also have two 
days of health instruction per week under a special 
health teacher. . 

During the sophomore and junior years a boy is 
permitted to choose one of the three types of classes 
outlined below. This gives him an opportunity to spe- 
cialize in certain sports in which he has become in- 
terested during his freshman year. All of these classes 
meet three times a week. 


the teacher of the responsibility of making a diagnosis 
as to whether or not a student is able to take class 
work. Keeping these points in mind, the following two 
methods have been worked out over a period of years 
and have proved the most satisfactory. They consist 
of both a short- and long-term procedure. 

Short term.—This is not to exceed two weeks. A 
boy who wishes to be excused from regular class 
work because of a short-term ailment, reports to his 
instructor before class. If, in the opinion of the in- 
structor, the ailment would be benefited by rest, the 
pupil is sent to a rest reom where he spends the period 
lying down. He is not permitted to talk or study. If 
rest is not indicated the boy is assigned a reading re- 
port from one of a variety of health textbooks or 
from a sports textbook which deals with rules and tech- 
niques in the sport being covered in his physical educa- 
tion class. This report is written out and presented to 
the instructor at the end of the period. 

Long term.—Should the student’s ailment continue 
longer than two weeks, he is required to have an ex- 





Admuitedly the conditions described in this article are 
ideal and therefore make the program difficult of attain- 
ment in all but a few schools, but it was felt that the ma- 
terial should be published since the program does show 
what can be done with comparatively adequate facilities. 
The Highland Park High School is in a residential sec- 
tion and has 1150 students. Facilities include two gym- 
nasuims; a swimming pool; a corrective room; a wrest- 
ling room; one small grass field adjacent to school; one 





black top playground accommodating four tennis courts, 
two basketball courts, a large tennis practice board, and 
two volleyball courts; an obstacle course built in a 
steep-sided ravine; and a 30-acre athletic field. This 
field is located one mile from school, however, and can- 
not be used for physical education class work. The phy- 
sical education requirement is four years and students 
must also pass the beginners’ swimming test. 








Physical Education 2 and 3A: Advanced Gymnas- 
tics —This course consists largely of advanced tumbling 
and apparatus work. However, during the outdoor 
season in the spring and fall these classes have out- 
door sports and games plus conditioning activities. 

Physical Education 2 and 3B: Strenuous Sports and 
Games.—Activities included in this course are wres- 
tling, boxing, speedball, touch football, volleyball, bas- 
ketball, track and field conditioning activities. 

Physical Education 2 and 3C: Advanced Swim- 
ming.—Instruction is given in advanced swimming 
strokes, lifesaving, water safety, walter polo, diving. 
These classes have swimming two days a week and 
one day of gymnasium work which consists of condi- 
tioning activities, sports, and games. 

Physical Education 4: Sports Suitable For Use After 
School Years—This course meets five days a week 
and is required of all seniors. It includes instruction 
and practice in tennis, golf, badminton, swimming (one 
day a week), volleyball, softball, horseshoes and con- 
ditioning activities. 

Excuses from Physical Education Work 

Due to minor illnesses and injuries occurring 
throughout the school year, it is necessary to make 
some arrangement whereby pupils can be given spe- 
cial consideration in the physical education work ex- 
pected of them during the period that these irregulari- 
ties occur. The procedure adopted should be of a type 
that benefits the pupil and at the same time relieves 
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emption card filled out by his family doctor. This is a 
school form which lists the various types of activity 
included in the physical education program. The doc- 
tor is requested to check those activities in which the 
student should not participate and state the nature 
of the ailment. It is here that restricted classes are of 
‘great aid in cutting down the number of blanket ex- 
cuses from all work. As soon as the local doctors know 
that the school has made provisions for students re- 
quiring special types of physical activity under com 
petent supervision, requests that a boy be excused from 
all activity will be almost eliminated. 
The Intramural Program 

in order to meet the needs of those boys who do 
not possess the qualities necessary for success in inter- 
scholastic athletics the school offers a wide variety of 
intramural activities. These activities are organized 
through the home rooms, each room having a team 
which plays other home rooms of the same year in 
school. The program also includes individual sports 
events in which boys not proficient in team games can 
participate. In addition, each boy may take part in rec- 
reational swimming one day a week. All boys in school 
have an opportunity to engage in intramural sports 
at least twice a week. Last year 14 different sports 
were included on the intramural program. Seventy- 
jour percent of the boys in school participated. 


To keep intramural contests at a level where the 
(Continued on Page 750) 
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“Never Too Old to Learn” 





A Play for Junior High School Students 


ANNE O. WEST 


Park Elementary School 
Alhambra, California 


study of health in which the class kept indivi- 
dual records of such factors of health as family 
menus, sleep charts, height and weight data, and sick- 
ness records. We checked on personal habits such as 
cleanliness and care of body, teeth, hair, and clothes. 
Home conditions were also discussed and private 
conferences were held with a child who seemed fa- 
tigued, listless, nervous, undernourished, or who was 
a behavior problem. 
The responses and cooperation of both children and 
parents were encouraging; the success of our program 
in health was gratifying. Children who would not eat 


ie play was written as a climax to a term’s 


breakfasts, the candy eaters, the radio addicts, the 
finger-nail biters, and those with poor posture began 
to notice the results of regular and adequate sleep- 
ing hours, of good wholesome meals, and of the every- 
day practice of good health habits. They seemed hap- 
pier, more alert and better citizens. Children of junior 
high school age are susceptible to the appeal of this 
program. 

The play was written in the hope that the audiences 
of children and parents who saw it would recognize 
that good health is of primary importance, and that 
good health habits are formed by practicing them every 
day. 


Characters 


Father 
Mother 


Mr. Graham 
Mrs. Graham 


Richard Their Son 
Suzanne Their Daughter 
Grandma Mrs. Graham’s Mother 


Dr. Meyers Family Physician 
Dirty Faces 
Decayed Teeth 
Too Little Sleep 
Selfishness 
Disease 

Colds 


Nervous Cases 


Ignorance and her helpers 
(these characters may be 
omitted) : 


Vitamins A, B,, By, C, D. 


Scene I 

Setting: Graham’s dining room. Friday evening dinner. Table 
set for five, chairs in place. Other comfortable chairs 
and couch. Clock and radio. Loud exciting radio serial 
heard from offstage. Grandma and Mr. Graham seated 
at table. As curtain rises Mrs. Graham enters carrying 
dish of food. 

Mother: (calling) Suzanne, Richard, dinner’s ready. 
down, smiles at Grandma and father.) 

Father: (irritably) What’s keeping the children again to- 
night ? 

Grandma: (querulously) Dick’s radio mystery comes just at 
dinner time. I do think we should have dinner 15 minutes 
later so’s he won’t miss it. 

Mother: (lightly — placatingly) And Suzanne’s dressing so’s 
she can leave for the movies right after dinner. Here she 
comes now. (Suzanne heard singing popular song, door 
slams, enters, kisses Grandma lightly, looks at clock). 

Suzanne: Gee! I'll have to hurry! 


(Sits 
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Health Education and her Cleanliness 
helpers: ‘ Sanitation 

Good Habits 
Clean Teeth 
Good Food 
Rest 

Health Pioneers: Anthony Van Leeuwenhoek 

Dr. Edward Jenner 

Dr. Louis Pasteur 

Lord Lister 

Clara Barton 

Dr. Walter Reed 

Madame Curie 

Dr. Alexander Fleming 


Father: (firmly) Cat your: brother, Suzanne, and turn off 
that radio! 

Grandma Oh! Not yet, it’s just at the best part. 

Suzanne: (back right) Richard! 

(Radio turned off. Enter Suzanne and Richard. Richard 
not washed, not combed, shirt out, and pouting). 

Richard: Gosh! I’m not hungry. Can’t I finish the program? 

Mother: No, dear, your dinner will get cold. How was school 
today? 

Suzanne: (excitedly) Oh, I’m elected captain of the basketball 
team. We're going to play Wilson Junior High to- 
morrow afternoon. Oh, I do hope we win. 

Richard: Pooh, why did they choose you captain? You're 
such a pale wallflower you’d blow away with the first 
wind that came along. . 

Suzanne: Oh! is that so. Well, why aren’t you on the team? 
Benchwarmer ! 

(Mother looks anxiously at children. 
and puzzled). 


I can tell. 


.Father, annoyed 
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Father: Children! That will do. Eat your dinner. 

Mother: (passing vegetables, persuasively) Have some veg- 
etables, Suzanne. You do need to build up, you know. 

Suzanne: Oh, Mother, I don’t like peas and carrots. 

Grandma: Can’t say as I blame her. Never liked them my- 
self. 

Richard: Good for you, Granny. You and I don’t like milk 
either, do we? (gets up with glass of milk and goes toward 
kitchen). Here, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty! 

Father: (exasperatingly) Come back here and eat your dinner. 
Your Mother cooks good wholesome meals and you eat 
them whether you like them or not. Your grandmother 
spoils you. 

Grandma: (getting up sniffling, pettishly) Well! I guess I 
know when I’m not wanted around here. (leaves table). 
Mother: (gets up — goes to Grandma) Now, Mother, (sooth- 

ingly) you know John didn’t mean that at all. 

Father: (Jumps up, throws napkin on table, disgusted) Oh, 
the same thing every day! Why can’t we have a peaceful 
meal once in a while! 

(Suzanne crying, Richard sulking, curtain). 


Scene Il 


Red and blue footlights; scene takes place in front of curtain. 
Ignorance enters dressed in black. Dirty, ragged, teeth 
missing, hair unkempt, leaning on crooked cane. Make up: 
yellow-green shadows; age lines on hands, neck, face. 
Helpers enter L., pass across stage behind Ignorance to 
exit as she mentions each one. ; 

Ignorance: (cracked voice) Ha, ha, ha, ha, I am Ignorance. 
Ha, ha, how well I am succeeding here. How many fol- 
lowers I have. Ha, Ha. 

In darkness and dirt 

I rule o’er the earth 

My helpers are scattered 

On land and water 

Dirth faces — dirty hands 

Carry germs of many lands. 
body). 

Decayed teeth from too much candy. (Head tied in ker- 
chief, eating candy). 

Too little sleep is fine and dandy. (Yawning and stretch- 
ing). 

Selfishness and jealous rages 

They’ve been with me through the ages. (Grabs candy 
loses it and throws tantrum). 

Disease, and sickness, crooked posture 

Malnutrition—poor foods—I foster. (Hunchback—weak). 

Colds, I spread from running noses 

To me they’re sweet as fragrant. roses. (Wipes nose on 
sleeve and sneézes). 

Nervous, jumpy, mental cases 

They'll add wrinkles to your faces. (Tears handkerchief, 
nervous motions). 

Bad habits doubled by the score 

All these and many, many more 

Bye, bye now, your health I rob 

And I’m. always on the job! 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. (Exit). 


Scene III 


Same room. Late Saturday afternoon. Box of candy on table. 
Enter Suzanne, throws basketball and sweater on chair. 

Suzanne: Oh, dear, (almost crying) we lost the game. All my 
fault, too. I just couldn’t make a single basket today. 
I’m so hot and tired. Guess I’ll lie down for a while. 

’ (throws herself on the couch). 

Richard : (enters, throws hat on couch — sees candy) m— m! 
Chocolate fudge! And just in time for Trick Lacy, too. 
(turns on radio and sits, continues eating and listening 
to loud mystery thriller, radio recording off stage, (Mother 
enters and spreads a cloth for dinner). 

Mother: (shouting above the radio) Get ready for dinner, 
children. (leaves room). 

Mother: (re-enters) Children! (begins setting table). 


(Enter, scratching head and 
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Richard: (shouting) Gee, Mom, I can’t come now, it’s right 
in the middle of this program. Anyhow I’m not hungry, 
I couldn’t eat a thing. But save me a piece of pie, will 
you? 

Mother: All right, but turn the radio down. (radio turned 
down). 

Suzanne: (sitting up) Oh-h-h, my head aches, I don’t want 
any dinner, I feel sick. 

Mother: (feeling Suzanne’s forehead) Suzanne, lie right down. 
You're burning up. I’m going to call Dr. Meyers at once. 


Scene IV 


Later that evening, same room. Family present except Suzanne. 
Dr. Meyers enters with black bag. 

Mother: (anxiously) How is she doctor? 

Doctor: (kindly) Suzanne is a sick girl. She needs to have 
rest and quiet. She is undernourished and has little energy. 
Here is a diet I have prepared for her. 

Mother: (Mother takes diet, looks it over, then says boast- 
ingly) But, doctor, I serve these foods: vegetables, fruits, 
meat, milk. 

Father: (looking at Grandma with spiteful satisfaction) And 
do we eat them? No! 

Grandma: (boastingly) Well, look at me. I’m over sixty. 
I didn’t eat vegetables or drink milk, either. 

Doctor: (looking at her) Ye-e-e-es. And now I suppose you 
are an active, well woman, Mrs. Jones? 

Grandma: (whining for sympathy) Oh, no, Doctor. For years 
I have been suffering with rheumatism. I just can’t do 
anything to help the children — no strength at all. I 
lost my teeth early — twenty-six years ago. They were 
soft and decayed. My daughter, here, (points, and Mrs. 
Graham nods) has the same trouble. Guess it runs in the 
family. 

Doctor: Health can run in the family, too. We need to learn 
the laws of health and form good health habits. We need 
to know what foods are good to build sound bodies and 
minds. Vitamins, regular meals, proper rest. Cleanliness 
and pleasant, happy surroundings. 

Mother: (earnestly) But, Doctor, I try to give this to my 
family. They all have such different likes and dislikes. 

Grandma: (sympathetically) You're a good mother to the 
children, Mary. ; 

Doctor: Being a good mother doesn’t mean pampering and 
humoring, but guiding them to health. Ignorance is a 
poor excuse for suffering. 

Mother: But, who will help me doctor? 

Doctor: Health education. Study good health habits of hy- 
giene, proper diets, care of colds, how to prevent care- 
less accidents. Get your whole family interested in 
wholesome attitudes which promote healthy, happy lives. 
Here is a good beginning. (takes pamphlet out of bag) 
“The seven minimum essentials of food for a child each 
day.” (stands up) I'll call again tomorrow. Goodbye. 

All: Goodbye, Dr. Meyers. 

Mother: (reading) One quart of milk, one egg or beans, two 
vegetables, one green, one yellow, whole wheat cereals 
and bread, butter or enriched margarine, one glass citrus 
juice. 

Richard: Gee, Mom, do I have to drink all that milk? 

Mother: No, it may be cooked in other foods, such as cream 
soups, custards, and puddings. 

Father: (really interested) This sounds like a good sensible 
plan. Let’s give it a try. 

Grandma: (tossing head) Well, guess *twon’t hurt to try. I 
always did say, “You’re never too old to learn.” (Curtain). 


Scene V 


Stage clear. Health Education at left front, dressed in white 
robe and white mortar board. 
Health Educ: I am the way to better health, 
I’m not concerned with rank or wealth, 
To children over all the earth 
(Continued on Page 746) 








Universal WO world wars have come in- 
Military side the span of thirty years. 
Training This last one has clearly indi- 


cated that the mental and physical 

health of our American manhood was 
far from par. It must never occur again for war or 
for peace. Actually, many of our young men were not 
fitted physically and mentally to live long and fully 
even in normal times. 

Many of the seemingly physically fit were rejected 
because they were not emotionally mature, not men- 
tally stable, to face the pressures and stresses that 
come with war conditions. They had not been trained 
to live in large groups or away from home surround- 
ings. 

Teachers in our American schools see thousands of 
our youth leave school just as soon as they reach six- 
teen years of age. The majority of these youngsters 
never have further education. Many of them, if they 
were to face the psychiatrists who screened men for 
service, undoubtedly would show that they are poorly 
equipped and adjusted to face life on a high level. 
They are still untrained to work for their living let 
alone live on anything but the lower levels. 

The time for universal military training requested 
by President Truman will assure exposure of these 
thousands to an experience which they would get in 
no other way under present conditions. *It would mean 
the extension our educational system to a group which 
would stand to gain the most from the experience. It 
would mean the training of thousands to be better 
equipped both emotionally and technically to face our 
complex way of living. Many would get a chance to 
try one or more occupations that they would never try 
under any other system. 

Actually, it would mean an extended period of re- 
quired education. Many colleges are now asking for 
five years’ training in some fields, but this reaches 
only the top layer of our young men. The place where 
additional education is most needed is at the lower 
level. We can well afford this addition to our educa- 
tional system. 

The young men with a period of training will be 
of greater use to the college which accepts them. Many 
of our young men arrive at college too young. It cer- 
tainly would not be one year taken out of a young man’s 
life. It would be a much needed period of training 
of real value to every one. It could well be a year that 
any young man could devote to our democratic way 
of life preparing himself to assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy. If the plan allows the 
training after college or between college years the 
training personnel would be dealing with high-grade 
material, perhaps material of officer grade. Either way 
gives us a better product for a future citizen. 





* Congress voted to table the President’s proposal until 
January, 1948. 
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What is needed greatly along with this universal 
military training is the establishment of a full program 
of health and physical education for every child al 
the way through school. This program should be a 
daily one. Our nation’s health starts in the first grade. 

If we can put these two things together, the United 
States will have proof for our allies that we are basj- 
cally preparing to assure world peace. Let us as forward- 
looking educators and along with armed service leaders 
map out this proposed year or period and let us doa 
real job. 

To point to the failure of other nations is but an ex- 
cuse to escape trying to do a good job of planning. No 
other country has had the same opportunity in the past 
to set up a training program based upon the factual ma- 
terial and the world outlook now in our possession, 
Any prior types of military training in other coun- 
tries have not had the same high objectives at which 
to shoot. Their failures can have no other effect upon 
our proposed plan other than to make us attempt to 
do a better job of training our manhood to live better, 
to live longer, and to be of greater service—By H. S. 
DeGroat, Director of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Newtown, Connecticut. 


The Tyranny FELLOW student once described 
of Words a course he had been taking as “a 

diarrhea of words and a constipation 

of ideas.’ Since the professor of that 

course was at the top of his profession, 
and was noted as a teacher, and since the fellow learner 
has not been heard from since he graduated, one would 
suspect he was really describing his state of mind at 
that time, rather than the course. 

A sure way to befuddle or confuse the average 
doctoral candidate is to ask him to define some of the, 
simple words commonly used in his course work. Rare- 
ly can he give discrete definitions. Usually he reverts 
to circular thinking to define his terms. 

On the other hand a colleague once amazed the 
writer with his ability to monopolize the conversation 
and to speak glibly upon the topics of the conversa- 
tion. The frequency of occurrence of a few well chosen 
words was so striking that the writer quietly wrote 
these words on a card and tallied them as they re- 
occurred. On a 200-mile trip the gentleman’s contribu- 
tion to the conversation consisted largely of the use 
of a score or so of terms used many times. 

While the reader is not advised to acquire this 
brief language of “pedagese” he is urged to acquire 
a vocabulary in the vernacular of his chosen profession. 
Memorized definitions will be less helpful than will 
those formulated for himself. 

Some of the words which, in the author’s experi- 
ence, are most abused will be defined below. The com- 
mon error is to use as synonyms, words which have 
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discrete meanings. Another fault is the haziness and 
vagueness of meanings given. The universality of the 
following definitions will not be defended. They are 
however, rather consistent with their common connota- 
tions in education today. They are helpful to the pre- 
sent writer, in the presentation of his ideas to his stu- 
dents and to others. 

Aims, Objectives and Outcomes: These terms are 
carelessly used by us as a rule. An aim is a generalized 
expression of remote purpose and philosophy in a 
particular area of endeavor, which aids in the determi- 
nation of appropriate objectives, activities, and meth- 
ods of procedure. An aim for a subject might, on the 
other hand, be an objective for a particular education- 
al level. For example, the aim of physical education 
might be an objective for education. An objective is 
a more immediate and specific goal, in harmony with 
one’s aim but more likely of attainment than the aim. 
Physical fitness, recreational capacity, and psychological 
powers related to sports are examples. An objective 
also aids in the selection of outcomes, specific activi- 
ties, and techniques appropriate to the purpose. Ac- 
cording to the time element, objectives may be of re- 
mote or intermediate attainment. An outcome is a 
specific quality or characteristic of one who has par- 
ticipated in selected activities under desirable condi- 
tions and with effective techniques. Desirable out- 
comes are immediately attainable under proper condi- 
tions and are measurable, if and when attained. Ideals, 
attitudes, knowledges, judgments, insights, habits, 
skills, and conditions are types of outcomes. The dis- 
cussion of whether an outcome is “proposed” or “at- 
tained” is purely academic. Outcomes are potential 
for capable students if the activities and techniques 
are appropriate. When such outcomes of these ac- 
tivities and techniques are listed in courses of study 
they are potential, when taught for. When the capable 
learner goes through the appropriate activities in the 
proper manner and under the right conditions it may 
be expected that the outcomes will be attained. When 
the learner reacts effectively or favorably to valid tests 
for these desirable outcomes then we may be relatively 
certain that the outcomes have been attained. It must be 
realized that there are undesirable outcomes as well as 
desirable outcomes from activities and that we strive 
for the desirable ones. 

Curriculum and Course of Study: These terms are 
likewise loosely used by many. A curriculum is a pro- 
gressive series of courses or experiences in a particu- 
lar educational level or in. a; specific field of learning 
for a definite social purpose. For example, we have 
a medical curriculum, a teaching curriculum, or a 
business curriculum. These curricula may be further 
defined into sub-curricula, such as a surgical curricu- 
lum, a physical education curriculum, or the account- 
ing curriculum, respectively. These examples are typi- 
cal of vertical curricula! in which the progression is 
upward through the educational levels as in elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, senior high school, 
college, and university. There are likewise horizontal 
curricula in which selected courses or experiences are 
pursued through a single school level. Thus, there is 
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the senior high school curriculum or the junior high 
school curriculum. These schools have sub-curricula 
again, such as college preparatory, business, industrial 
arts, liberal arts, or so-called cultural arts. 

A course of study is the systematic arrangement of 
aims, objectives, activities, methods, and materials of 
a specific field of learning at a particular institutional 
level. For example, there is the elementary school 
course of study for boys in physical education or the 
junior high school course of study for girls in health. 
A course of study need not of necessity be written or 
printed but usually, if system and progression are to 
exist, there should be a manual or a syllabus. These 
devices are the tangible courses of study. On the other 
hand, the mere existence of a printed course of study 
is not assurance that pupils will go through the course 
of experiences so outlined. 

Principle and Policy: A principle is a guiding rule 
for action, toward a desired goal, and is based upon 
fact or best-held opinion. A policy is a guiding rule 
for action toward a desired goal, and is based upon 
expediency (that which is best under the circum- 
stances). Principles and policies tell one how to act. 
Principles are more enduring than are policies. 


Criteria, Standards, and Norms: A criterion is a 
quality or characteristic which is a basis for judging 
the worth of anything. A standard is the degree of 
attainment in a quality or characteristic held to be es- 
sential for something for a certain purpose or func- 
tion. For example, validity is an essential characteristic 
of a good test and a standard for validity in a skill 
test in our field might well be a validity coefficient 
of .70 or more. Again, one criterion of a good gymna- 
sium is its accessibility. A standard of accessibility is 
that it be contiguous to the playground and reasonably 
accessible to the public (within two miles of a high 
school community). A criterion tells us what something 
is like. A standard tells us how much it should be so. 

Norms are like standards in that they set the degree 
of attainment desirable in a certain criterion. They are 
usually determined by the past performances of the 
group for which they are set and are commonly medians 
or means of the group. Standards are usually empiri- 
cally determined degrees of attainment set for the 
group and are usually in the upper range of perform- 
ances, higher than average. There can be, however, 
standards for failure, ete. 

Capacity, Ability, and Achievement: Capacity is 
one’s potential power to perform, attributable to one’s 
heredity and experience. One seldom if ever works 
to true capacity. Our available tests do not truly meas- 
ure capacity. Ability is one’s present power to perform. 
Achievement’ is the change in ability attributable to 
one’s activity. The best measure of achievement is the 
difference between a valid test of performance, previ- 
ous to pursuing a course of study or activity, and one 
given subsequently to the course or experience. Theo- 
retically, achievement can be negative in amount as 
well as positive. For example, a person could be less 
able to perform after a course of instruction in golf 
than he was before the course. Achievement can be 
(Continued on Page 754) 





A. Grading Procedure for the Physical 
Education Activity Program 


By 


H. J. McCORMICK 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


RADING or marking students for the term's 
achievement in physical education activity 
classes has traditionally been characterized by 
various practices. Numerous proposals have been made 
that grades should be based upon the student’s per- 
formance or achievement in physical fitness tests, in 
tests of the several fundamental skills of the activities 
which make up the term’s work, in strength tests 
alone, or in other performances or achievements which 
could be readily measured. 
Hughes?! has stated and a recent survey” bears out 
the contention that in a number of colleges and univer- 
sities grades are still being awarded in physical educa- 
tion activity solely for such elusive qualities as effort, 
initiative, cooperativeness, attitude, conduct, and im- 
provement. Undoubtedly the development of such 
qualities is one of the major objectives of college 
physical education, but to date they have not been well 
defined and tests to determine the degree to which 
they are achieved apparently have not been widely used 
in an effort to decide what a student’s grade should be. 


Importance of Grading As a Basis for Requests for 
Increased Credit and Time Allotment 


It is undoubtedly true that physical education activi- 
ty programs have been included in the curriculum of 
elementary and secondary schools as well as in colleges 
and universities because of the “exercise,” “workout,” 
and “health” values presumed to be inherent within 
them. It is evident, however, that the activity program 
in physical education does not occupy the strong posi- 
tion in comparison with other subject matter areas 
which it so richly deserves. Meagre time allotments 
and split-unit credit which may or may not count to- 
ward graduation are two concrete indications that 
physical education is considered of questionable im- 
portance by many and merely tolerated by others. In 
these years, as never before, all subjects and areas 
within institutions of higher learning will be called 
upon to demonstrate their worth. There is spirited 
competition for each student’s time. Traditional re- 
quirements are being critically examined. Only those 
of proven worth, so organized and conducted that even 
the most skeptical will be convinced of their immediate 
functional value to students can withstand the com- 
petition and remain in the curriculum. Courses of 

1 W. L. Hughes. The Administration of Health and Physical 
Education in Colleges. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1935, p. 167. 

2 Unpublished questionnaire survey. Staff of Department of 


Health and Physical Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, 1946. 
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study which fail to maintain high standards and to dis- 
play obvious integrity are likely to be relegated to the 
“elective” or ‘‘no longer offered’’ categories.* Returning 
veterans are already questioning the “traditional syb- 
jects” and the way they are taught. 

At this time it appears that physical education js 
generally accepted as a tolerable requirement for all 
students, although on an extremely limited time and 
credit basis.* Apparently curricular authorities in the 
colleges and universities of America feel that the bene- 
fits derived by students taking part in the program 
are worthwhile ones. In order to maintain and strength- 
en our position, the profession is challenged to make 
the objectives of this area of student development bet- 
ter known to faculty and student alike. Experience 
indicates that it is quite probable that the majority of 
college students who have completed the physical educa- 
tion requirement would experience considerable dif- 
ficulty in enumerating sound reasons why they were 
required to take part in the program. Many have been 
physically “trained,” but few have become physically 
“educated.” Students should be “sold” on the values 
of physical education and should be made aware 
of the general and specific goals or objectives of the 
program as they affect their immediate lives and after- 
school years. 

It is obvious that the “selling” job must be based 
upon facts regarding proven values. It can be done 
by establishing standards based upon accepted objec- 
tives, informing students of the standards, and their 
relationship to the objectives of the program, then 
awarding mid-term and final grades for progress or 
achievement toward the realization of the standards. 
Students with the best physical functions and the rich- 
est experiences in physical education will usually 
achieve the better marks, it is true. But is this not 
in keeping with the competitive practices by which 
achievement is measured and graded in all curricular 
areas? In this connection, it is noted that the simple 
expedient of marking a student’s learnings in physical 
education as “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” is an 
acknowledgment that the desired outcomes of the pro- 
gram are either not known or not well enough estab- 
lished to be objectively measured. 

During the school year of 1940, the staff of the de- 
partment of health and physical education at the Uni- 





3 A.P. Sperling. Standards in physical education. Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 16:1945, 499. 

4 R. J. H. Kiphuth, et al. Postwar trends in physical educa- 
tion programs. Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
16:1945, 491. 
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versity of Wyoming undertook to study the factors 
involved in the development of a standardized depart- 
mental grading plan for required physical education. 
Procedures used successfully in other institutions were 
studied. The results of research and experimentation 
were examined and various tests, ratings, and similar 
measures were used experimentally in the required 


program. 
The Establishment of Criteria 


Following a period of experimentation the following 
criteria were agreed upon: 

1. A definite, objective plan for grading, standard- 
ized for the use of all staff members for all sections 
of the required service program, is advisable and 
necessary. 

2. The grading plan should measure the status of 
the individual and his progress toward the achieve- 
ment of the accepted objectives of health and physical 
education, namely, a wholesome development of the 
physical-organic systems of the body, the development 
of sport and safety skills, the development of positive 
attitudes based upon objective knowledge about the 
development and maintainance of health and physical 
fitness, and the development of standards of conduct 
(sportsmanship ). 

3. With a minimum of two periods per week in 
effect as a time allotment of physical education it was 
considered advisable to make use of techniques for 
determining grades which were reliable yet simple to 
administer and economical of the student’s time. 

4. Grades should be based upon a number of meas- 
ures, including the student’s initial physical fitness 
achievement record, a re-test of physical fitness, 
achievement in the performance of skills in the sev- 
eral activities of the program, effort, attitude, and a 
knowledge of the materials covered in the class-instruc- 
tion periods. 


5. Unexcused absences or cuts should detract from 


the term grade. 

6. While there were many reliable tests tor determi- 
nation of a student’s performance in the skills of the 
activities of the program, their administration was too 
time-consuming for use at the University of Wyoming 
with the minimum time allotment in effect. Periodical 
ratings of students’ skills in performance by qualified 
instructors are sufficiently reliable and objective to be 
substituted for performance tests. The ratings may be 
made without unduly sacrificing limited time. In some 
activities, swimming, for example, performance tests 
may be used to supplement a rating. 

7. For those students who cannot safely take part 
in the normal program for health reasons, additional 
ratings and knowledge tests are to be substituted for 
the physical fitness tests. 

8. The grading procedure, based as it is upon tests, 
ratings, and similar measures derived from research 
and experimentation, is to be closely observed and 
revised as new data are revealed. 

9. It may be necessary to provide a sub-standard 
program in physical education for those students who 
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consistently show inability to benefit from the regular 
program because of sub-standard physical develop- 
ment and inability to perform the skills required in the 
activities of the program. 

10. The initial physical fitness test should be given 
at mid-term, after health data are available and stu- 
dents have acquired a reasonable degree of physical- 
organic fitness. 

It was agreed that term grades should be based up- 
on five measures which would afford a reasonably 
reliable evaluation of the extent to which objectives 
of physical education were being realized by students. 
Three of the evaluations were to be relatively objec- 
tive and two more or less subjective, designed to meas- 
ure “attitudes,” “effort,” and “sportsmanship.” The 
measures adopted were (1) an initial mid-term physical 
achievement test, (2) a term’s end re-test of physical 
achievement, (3) a written examination based upon 
assignments and posted material regarding sports, the 
objectives of physical education, what physical fitness 
is, how achieved and how maintained, (4) a mid-term 
instructor’s rating of each student’s achievement in 
sportsmanship and performance of the skills offered 
in the instruction-participation activity program, (5) 
a final term’s end instructor’s rating similar to the mid- 
term rating. 


The Physical Fitness Test 


Borrowing freely from standardized tests and vari- 
ous Army and Navy physical fitness tests, in the fall 
of 1945 an achievement test was made up of four 
events, namely, sit-ups, squat thrusts, pull-ups (chins), 
and a 300-yard shuttle run. It was estimated that under 
standardized techniques, with the entire test given 
in one period, the test would measure muscular and 
organic endurance, strength of the several big-muscle 
groups of the body, speed, agility, and neuromuscular 
coordination. Prior to the actual testing, one period 
is devoted to instruction in the procedures and scor- 
ing of the test. The student’s average score in the 
four test events is recorded as a percentage mark so it 
may in turn be averaged with other percentage figures 
to determine the final mark or grade. 


To avoid library research and home work it was 
agreed to post mimeographed material covering sports 
material such as rules, origin, history, development, 
unique highlights, as well as desired outcomes or values 
accompanying participation in each of the sports and 
activities of the program. 


Two class periods per term are devoted to sports 
information and the values of the activities of the 
program, physical fitness, care of common athletic in- 
juries, training and conditioning, rules disputes, the 
grading plan, and the meaning and values of physical 
education. Throughout the term, instructors are alert 
to supplement these facts with a moment or two of 
discussion during the activity instruction periods. The 
student’s mark in the final objective type of knowl- 
edge test is also recorded in the roll book as a per- 
centage figure. 

(Continued on Page 742) 
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Lela Play More Lacrosse! 


By 









Sargent College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


N some areas of the United States, lacrosse has 

already proven to be one of the finest and most 

popular team sports offered by women physical 
educators in their school and college programs. Girls 
and young women who have had an opportunity to 
play lacrosse have shown marked ability in the stick- 
work skills, and have also shown an equally great en- 
thusiasm for playing the game. The growth of this 
sport, however, has been most disappointing to many 
who appreciate its value, and who were certain that 
our present-day school programs could use another 
good outdoor team game for girls. 

In 1934 a group of English women came to this 
country at the invitation of the then very young United 
States Women’s Lacrosse Association. This group 
played many exhibition lacrosse matches throughout 
the eastern states, and some of them went into the 
Midwest and coached groups in that area. In this 
way the game was introduced to many physical educa- 
tion teachers and a large number of school, college, 
and club players. For several years afterward the 
sport grew in popularity. This initial interest, how- 
ever, waned as the years went by. The reason for this 
will be discussed in a later paragraph. 

In 1935 a group of American players journeyed 
to the British Isles and learned more about the sport 
which enjoys equal popularity with field hockey over 
there. The sixteen women chosen by the USWLA to 
make this trip represented various geographic areas 
of this country. Upon their return they helped to 
popularize lacrosse in their home communities. This 
educational trip, and the teaching that followed it, 
brought the stimulus that was needed to give lacrosse 
a good start in this country. After a few years, the 
interest again lapsed. Noted exceptions were the 
schools around Philadelphia where the same teachers 
who introduced the game in that area had remained 
to guide its growth. It became clear that many physical 
educators were not trained to teach lacrosse. The game 
was so different from other women’s sports that teach- 
ers hesitated to even attempt it on their own. Unless 
we can have trained lacrosse teachers we cannot in- 
troduce this game so that it will be established as an 
excellent outdoor team sport for the young women o 
America. ; 

Lacrosse, like field hockey, can be dangerous to play 
if it is not properly coached. Women’s lacrosse unlike 
field hockey must overcome prejudice before it can 
be introduced in many areas. The men’s game of la- 
crosse is as different from the women’s as profession- 
al ice hockey is from field hockey. But men’s lacrosse 
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was played first in this country and more people are 
familiar with it. Few realize the fine points of lacrosse 
when played using the rules sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics. Once lacrosse 
for girls has been introduced into a school or college 
it has never died out because of playing accidents or 
lack of player enthusiasm. The major reason for its 
removal from the physical education program has been 
the arrival of a new teacher who has had little or no 
training in teaching this game. Such a teacher has 
little enthusiasm for a game she has had no experi- 
ence in playing. A child can pick up a crosse and play 
reasonably well after only a few minutes of elemen- 
tary instruction. This fact does not hold true for 
adults. Therefore it seems right to assume that the 
real reason for the limited growth of women’s lacrosse 


_in this country has been due to a lack of qualified 





teachers. There were too few who had played it, and 
who liked playing it well enough to want to give others 
the experience that has given them so much satisfac- 
tion and joy. 

During the last ten years progress has been made 
in meeting this problem. Teacher-training colleges all 
over the country have been giving excellent instruc- 
tion in women’s lacrosse by well qualified persons who 
have played the game for many years. It is unfortunate 
that the many young teachers who are graduating in- 
to the profession today were not ready several years 
ago. They would have been able to carry on the teach- 
ing of lacrosse when schools, colleges, and lacrosse 
clubs in this country were filled with the original en- 
thusiasm and were ripe for continued growth. 

It is still not too late, and this is a plea to all who 
may read this article, to re-evaluate your present pro- 
gram and see if there is a spot where the teaching 
of lacrosse may well be presented. 

The following facts in favor of women’s lacrosse 
are worth considering : 

1. Women’s lacrosse rules call for twelve on a team. 
Therefore more players can be used than in any other 
women’s team sport. 

2. Lacrosse can be played on a rough surfaced field 
about the same size as a hockey field. If your pre- 
sent field is old and needs re-surfacing, lacrosse might 
be a fine game to introduce. 

3. The game of lacrosse is played in an upright 
position. Breathing is easier, and it would also seem 
that this game has more posture values than most 
other team sports which are popular today. 

4. Lacrosse embodies most of the elements of basket- 

(Continued on Page 753) 
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Beyond the Wheelchair 


LEONORE B. COX 


Formerly, Recreation Consultant, Hospital Service 
American Red Cross 


with spinal cord injuries, might seem, on the sur- 

fact, to be a very limited one. Because of the 
nature of this illness, there might be some tendency to 
think in limited terms of the scope of the program as 
well as the type of activities suitable for patients in 
this category. Closer examination, however, reveals 
that, although recreation for paraplegics is highly spe- 
cialized, there are certain relationships which cannot 
be overlooked. This discussion is intended not only to 
describe a program of recreation, but to define and 
clarify these relationships. Careful analysis will bring 
into focus the many points of contrast and compari- 
son which emphasize the scope and magnitude rather 
than the limitations of planning recreation for all hos- 
pitalized individuals, including paraplegics. 


TT" subject of recreation for paraplegics, patients 


It must be recognized that certain facts true of all 
human beings are equally true of the individual who is 
hospitalized. It is also important to recognize that 
certain principles which are generally true of recrea- 
tion are equally true of and applicable to recreation in 
a hospital setting. In this respect; the following quo- 
tation summarizes, in the words of the writer of this 
article, an analysis of the approach to planning recre- 
ation for diagnostic groups, including paraplegics. The 
material from which the quotation is excerpted was pre- 
pared for distribution to American Red Cross recre- 
ation staffs in military hospitals and represents the com- 
bined thinking of workers assigned throughout the 
country. 


In planning recreation for patients with special disabilities, 
it is important to recognize that the recreational activities as 
such need not differ from those used in any other hospital 
setting or in any other recreation setting, allowing, of course, 
for certain adaptations. Thinking generally in terms of every 
possible recreational experience that can be offered within 
the hospital, including indoor activities, outdoor activities, 
active, semi-active, and quiet recreation, diversion for indi- 
viduals and for groups and specifically everything in music, 
dramatics, games, tournaments, hobbies, special events, etc., we 
begin to visualize the sources which we may tap in planning 
for special disability groups. Considering all the afore-men- 
tioned opportunities in terms of the interest, abilities, and 
capabilities of the particular groups, we approach the problem 
of planning a program that offers everything in variety that 
the patients in question would like to do and would be able 
to do. 


Planning of his type often involves adaptations which test 
the ingenuity of the recreation workers. One example of such 
resourcefulnesss may be seen in the plan for tours through 
the hospital grounds for wheelchair patients who had not 
been out of the ward for months. Pushed by ambulatory 
groups, detachment men, WAC, and American Red Cross 
Hospital and Recreation Corps members, the “parade” stopped 
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at intervals during the trip to enjvy games, discussion, and re- 
freshments. Another sample of ingenious planning may be 
seen in croquet games and miniature golf adapted for wheel- 
chair patients. In some hospitals, a set of mirrors has been 
‘arranged on the wards so that patients confined to certain 
positions in bed may see moving pictures and activity in parts 
of the ward which would otherwise not be within their range 
of vision. In one hospital, a recreation worker introduced a 
variation of quoits for bed patients. The game consisted of 
three small clowns, cut out of plywood, with numbers printed 
on their up-raised hands and head. The quoits were made of 
cardboard. Grooved pieces of wood held the figures in place 
so that the “group of clowns” could be placed upright within 
throwing distance of the patient.* 

A careful study and analysis of the reports of staff 
working in military hospitals throughout the country 
has substantiated the assertion that recreation itself 
is the same in philosophy, wherever it exists. Differ- 
ences in degree, intensity, variety do not necessarily 
change the fundamental concept. Any specialized rec- 
reation requires knowledge of certain specifics above 
and beyond the basic principles which apply to the en- 
tire field. In hospital recreation for diagnostic groups 
these specifics include a knowledge of the implications 
of the illness, and of the limitations imposed upon the 
patient by it; a knowledge of the patient’s reaction to 
the way in which the illness has affected him as an 
individual; the ability to visualize and carry out an 
adequate program taking cognizance of hospital setting, 
medical program, and daily routine. 


One of the interesting factors regarding Red Cross 
hospital service is that recreation is an integral part 
of the program of social service. This integration be- 
comes increasingly important in a specialized treatment 
center where the total hospital program works in close 
cooperation to see the patient as a whole, in need of a 
total program geared for the optimum of recovery for 
each individual. 

This was especially significant in the program for 
patients with spinal cord injuries. This discussion 
emphasizes the program of recreation. It is impera- 
tive, however, that the reader keep in mind the fact that 
recreation was planned and conducted in close cooper- 
ation with the medical authorities, case’ workers, and 
army reconditioning and navy rehabilitation staffs. 
While the number of patients hospitalized for spinal 
cord injuries was relatively small in comparison to the 
total population of military hospitals, the implications 
of this type of illness were such as required the best 
in specialized planning. The nature of this illness pre- 
sented grave problems to those concerned with physi- 


* Recreation for Special Disabilities. (Summary of Discus- 
sions.) Released by National Red Cross, Washington, D.C., 1945. 
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cal treatment and medical care. 





Equally serious were the problems which resulted 
from the patient’s attitude toward the illness. How 
effective can a treatment program be as long as the 
patient is too afraid of the future to look forward? 
What meaning, what purpose, what hope does the 
future hold for an individual who is partially or com- 
pletely paralyzed from the waist down, or even from 


“the shoulders down, depending upon the location of the 


injury. Thinking in terms of what is usually consid- 
ered a normal existence, this patient’s plight would 
seem a rather hopeless one! In order to offset such 
attitudes, concentration must center upon “What is 
there left that this individual can do in spite of or with- 
in his physical limitations?” The program must an- 
ticipate the maximum for the patient, but must also 
prepare for the least. Especially important, are the 
facts that the period of hospitalization is extremely 
long, progress is slow and tedious, and the degree of 
recoverability depends to a certain extent upon the 
patient’s determination and struggle in his own behalf. 
Betsy Barton has stated that, “If he is allowed to be in 
bed for a long time doing nothing, there will be a 
psychic lesion which may result in total paralysis of 
the will.’ This prediction is especially significant in 
that it was made by a young woman who had faced that 
very prospect following an automobile accident which 
resulted in a spinal injury. In the light of her own 
experience she wrote a book. In it she analyzed many 
of the attitudes and problems shared in common by in- 
dividuals suffering from similar injuries. The val- 
idity of her statement was indicated by the extent to 
which military authorities realized the importance of 
constructively utilizing the over-abundance of leisure 
time which was such an important factor in the pro- 
gram for paraplegia. Thus recreation, already recog- 
nized as an important part of all normal living, is fur- 
ther acknowledged as one of the forces in aiding the 
paraplegic in the battle for life. 

Effective planning must take cognizance of the fact 
that the patient is a real person, for it is with this real 
person that the program begins. 


ECREATION must be provided for the individual 

in his present state, whether confined to bed, litter, 
wheel chair, crutches, or braces. As a human being 
with certain fundamental needs, each patient requires 
certain opportunities. Outstanding among these are 
the opportunity to be a member of a group, and as 
such to be recognized and accepted; the opportunity 
to test such skills and abilities as he may possess or 
develop ; an opportunity to excel, as an individual, as a 
member of a team; an opportunity to satisfy that in- 
nate curiosity, that spirit of adventure, that desire to 
investigate and explore; an opportunity to fulfill that 
creative urge, that yearning for self-expression so 
much a part of every human being. Recreation which 
aids in fulfilling these needs restores to the individual a 
measure of self-confidence and security. At the same 
time, it is a force in proving that not only can life be 
meaningful and worthwhile to this particular person, 
but that the individual can make a worthwhile con- 
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tribution in return. 

Planning and conducting programs along these lines 
presents a genuine challenge. Probably the period of 
total confinement to bed presents the most serious diff. 
culties. At this stage the patient may be sufferin 
intensely much of the time and may seem totally and 
understandably lacking in interest during those inter. 
vals when the pain subsides. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that even the very ill patients like to be recog- 
nized and greeted cordially. They enjoy knowing what 
is going on in the ward and in the hospital in general, 
They appreciate being included in some way in the 


_ total plan. 


Guidance and assistance in the pursuit of happy in- 
terests are of inestimable value to patients under treat- 
ment for spinal cord injuries. The basis of interest 
may be determined in a number of ways. Even though 
the individuals are hospitalized, it may be assumed that 
within any representative group certain interests will 
exist. These should be given careful consideration 
and means should be devised whereby individuals and 
groups may enjoy such activities to whatever extent is 
possible and permissible. Baseball, football, boxing, 
swimming, golf, horseracing, boating and many other 
items of general interest to the average individual are, 
by their very nature, excluded from the ward program. 
Games, scrapbooks, storytelling, discussion periods, 
all may center around interests in such activities and 
patients may enjoy vicariously many sports in which 
they are unable to participate actively. 

In addition to this appeal to assumed interésts, con- 
sideration must be given to the discovery of latent in- 
terests and the development of new ones. Effective 
planning in this respect demands close cooperation 
among the various services interested in the total wel- 
fare of the patient. Information and insight which 
will contribute to this phase of planning will be avail- 
able through the doctor, the nurse, the case worker, 
the occupational therapists — through those individuals 
who have a knowledge of.the patient’s background, his 
past interests, his problems, his hopes, his dreams, his 
potentialities. Does anyone know that outside his 
kitchen window back home a bird used to call with a 
sharp trill, followed by several throaty chortles? Did 
he know that bird, its habits, its friends, its enemies? 
Those trees in the park across the street where his 
wife took their little boy to play — what did he answer 
when the boy asked, “What kind of a tree is that, Dad?” 
Perhaps this patient is the fellow who always wished 
he could draw or sketch. Well, he never tried because 
he just couldn’t do it—artists are born! Did anyone 
ever tell him about the artist who said, “Anyone can 
learn to draw, it’s true I can’t make a great artist out 
of you, but if you give me a chance, I can and I will 
teach you to draw.” Maybe this patient, or that one, 
or the one away down the ward there, is the fellow 
who has always had a deep yearning to write, to learn 
music or a foreign language but he never had the 
chance. Well, here is the chance. Perhaps he will say, 
“No, I’m just an ofdinary guy. Don’t go for that long- 
haired music and stuff. Maybe a game of pinochle 
occasionally or five-card rummy. Card tricks? Oh, 
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I knew one or two. Never had much time to. bother 
with learning them. . Coin tricks? Not the kind you 
mean. I was always pretty good at making mine dis- 
appear like magic. Magic—magicians—always won- 
dered how they did that stuff!” 

This patient has proclaimed himself ‘‘just an ordinary 
guy.” He might not be interested in learning to play 
a guitar, in studying the stars, in collecting stamps o1 
playing chess, but the conversation has revealed a nuni 
ber of possibilities to be explored. Card games, tricks, 
amateur magic have proved popular pastimes for many 
patients. “Just an ordinary guy,” he said. But even 
an “ordinary guy” can have dreams. One of these 
might.have been that of building a home. The pros- 
pect of being confined to bed for a period of months, or 
of -spending endless years in a wheelchair need not 
shatter the possibility of this dream becoming a reality. 
Medical science, social case work, vocational rehabili- 
tation, physical therapy, occupational therapy are all 
working to prove that this dream can become a 
reality even for the paraplegic. The recreation program 
may take an active part in giving this dream a more 
tangible form. Leisure-time projects along these lines 
may include construction of miniature homes, a com- 
munity housing project, hotel, apartment house, sum- 
mer camp; instruction in making blueprints; study of 
interior decoration ; exhibits of tvpes of modern homes, 
of remodeled homes; informal lectures and discussion 
on new building materials (plastics, glass brick, alumi- 
num, etc.) 


The emphasis in the program for paraplegics is of a 
necessity placed upon individualized recreation. How- 
ever, as the preceding suggestions indicate, there is 
always awareness of the patient as a member of a 
group, and common interest in a hobby or a recrea- 
tional activity is sometimes the chief means whereby 
it is possible for a patient to derive the benefits obtained 
by a feeling of belonging to a group. Given oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted with and to explore new 
interests as well as to enjoy some of those previously 
developed, the patient may begin to realize at this state 
that within his physical limitations he is able to share 
many of the joys of normal living. 


ITH medical approval, plans should include op- 

f portunities for socialization, for contacts with 
other patients as well as with individuals and groups 
(given adequate orientation) from the community. One 
of the most popular features in a certain hospital was 
a family band which made regular visits. The wards 
became well acquainted with the mother, the father, and 
the four youngsters who extertained and sang with 
the patients. Most hospital popuiations include some 
ambulatory musical talent, and a small group of trouba- 
dours, playing an all-request program, might be a happy 
innovation. Guitar, accordion, and string instruments in 
semi-classical programs have proved restful and en- 
jovable. Parties may be arranged on the wards. Pos- 
sibilities for presenting medically approved parties on 
wards should be fully explored and utilized. Birth- 
days, holidays, current topic: of interest, and many of 
the events which affect the personal lives of patients 
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provide excellent themes for parties. In many in- 
stances, a successful party will open the way for 
greater interest in other forms of recreation. An out- 
standing example of this was seen in a hospital where 
the paraplegic patients who had formerly occupied sep- 
arate rooms were moved into a ward, In their rooms 
the patients had had much time for personal reflection. 
The first few times the recreation worker went into 
the ward there was practically no interest in recreation, 
as such. The important job at this point was to estab- 
lish rapport, to create a feeling of friendliness, patient 
to patient, as well as patient to worker. As one of the 
first projects, a birthday party was planned for the two- 
year-old son of one of the patients. The entire ward 
took part in wrapping and presenting gifts and in 
“putting on” the party. 

Patients have enjoyed simple ward parties including 
such activities as those suggested below: 

Picture Proverbs: Familiar proverbs interpreted by 
pictures, words, and letters cut from magazines and 
pasted on construction paper. As each “proverb poster” 
is displayed, the patients guess the answer. For example, 
“There’s many a slip between the cup and the lip” may 
be depicted by the picture of a lady’s slip between a 
teacup and the imprint of the lips. 

You Say the Number: A lady’s purse, containing the 
usual (or unusual) collection that ladies’ purses con- 
tain, is passed around the ward. Without opening it, 
each patient tries to guess the number of articles in the 
purse. A simple prize goes to the winner. The con- 
tents of the purse are then placed on a tray and each 
player permitted a single glance. Patients then write 
from memory a list of articles displayed with another 
simple prize for the winner. 

Ward parties may include hostesses (with the medi- 
cal authorities’ approval.) The selection of girls and 
their training for ward duties should be carefully con- 
sidered. Adequate provisions must be made for orien- 
tation of hostesses. This is done in cooperation with 
the medical authorities. All plans for recreational ac- 
tivities by such groups should be submitted for prior 
approval. It is imperative to recognize, however, that 
the condition of these patients may necessitate a change 
in the plans for any given program, or even cancella- 
tion of the program. 


It is important to note that, because of the nature of 
the disability. paraplegics tend to lose much of their 
confidence and poise. The kidneys, intestines, and the 
organs of reproduction are often seriously affected 
as a result of the injury. Programs which have strong 
masculine appeal are particularly important and effec- 
tive in planning for-male patients. Alternating with 
the hostess parties, such features as men’s night and 
informal smokers prove very popular. It has been pos- 
sible to get football coaches, professional baseball play- 
ers, sports writers, etc., to visit the hospitals for such 
events. Even the refreshments take on a masculine note 
of appeal when the canteen serves Dagwood sandwiches 
and coffee. 

In the military hospitals the bed patients were often 

(Continued on Page 748) 
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HE Committee on Resolutions of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is 
actively at work preparing resolutions to be submitted to the 


next annual conference at Kansas City. 


It is possible that 
Association have thoughts and ideas 


that should be included in the resolutions presented to the 


Association. Consequently, 


the committee would appreciate 
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An Open Letter to all Members of the AAHPER 
Dear Fellow Member: 

We hope you are planning now to attend the annual 
convention of our association to be held in Kansas City 
next April. We are sure that you are interested in 
the plans for the future leadership of the association. You 
are invited to submit your suggestions for nominees for 
President-Elect. 

President Vaughn Blanchard and the respective dis- 
trict presidents have appointed the following members to 
the committee: 

Central: Ruth I. Hoover, University of Kansas, Law- 

rence, Kans. 

Eastern: Minnie L. Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Midwest: Robert Nohr, 309 Education Building, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

Northwest: A. A. Auernheimer, University of Wash- 

ington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Southern: A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Southwest: Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Will each member give serious consideration to the 
nominations and send your suggestions either to your 
district representative on the committee or to the chair- 
man by February 1 if possible. 

M. Gtapys Scott, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee. 











hearing from any member relative to proposed resolutions or 
ideas that might be included in general resolutions being pre- 
pared. Please send all suggestions to Harold K. Jack, Chair- 


man of the Resolutions Committee, State Department of Edu-_ 


cation, Richmond, Virginia. 


Joint Committee of NEA and AMA 
THE present personnel from the NEA consists of Bernice 
Moss, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Chairman, 1949; 
Louis R. Burnett, University of Maryland, College Park, 1950; 
Ruth Evans, 326 Forest Park Avenue, Springfield 8, Mass- 
achusetts, 1951; Willis A. Sutton, 930 Drewry Street, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1948; Ben W. Miller, Secretary, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA headquarters contact. 

The members representing the AMA are Glenville Giddings, 
478 Peachtree Street, NE, Atlanta, Georgia, 1951; Albert J. 
Chesley, Minnesota Department of Health, St. Paul, 1948; 
Goerge M. Lyon, Huntington, West Virginia, Vice Chairman, 
1950; Thurman B. Rice, 3167 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis, 
1949; Dean F. Smiley, consultant, Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary, 1952. 

Originally appointed in 1911 under the title Committee on 
Health Problems in Education to cooperate with a similar com- 
mittee of the AMA, the two soon became the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education. In 1921 the Joint Com- 
mittee absorbed the Health Committee of the National Council 
of Education and was reorganized in its present pattern. 

The work of the Committee for 1946-47 was carried on 
through interim activities and a meeting held at AMA head- 
quarters May 12-15, 1947. 

Interim activities consisted of distribution of the reports pre- 
pared by the Committee at its 1946 meeting. These reports 
were mimeographed and distributed to the principal educa- 
tional publications, state medical journals, and bulletins of 
local medical societies. There has been a brisk demand for 
these publications, of which approximately 11,500 have been 
issued free by the AMA. This included 4,956 copies of Sug- 
gested School Health Policies. The Committee sponsored a 
symposium on school health examinations at the AMA conven- 
tion in San Francisco, July 2, 1946. Other projects included: 
new growth charts, nutritional program for schools, standards 
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for determining the health of school children, and whom to 
consult about eyes. Three days of the Committee meeting last 
May were devoted to revising the report Health Education un- 
der the editorship of C. C. Wilson, Yale University. Publica- 
tion is scheduled for late 1947. 

Three alternates have been appointed for the representation 
of the NEA on the committee. These are Helen Manley, Pub- 
lic Schools, University City, Missouri; A. H Steinhaus, George 
Williams College, Chicago; and Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Seattle Convention Registrations 


[NQUIRIES have been made concerning the official number 

of delegates who attended the Seattle convention last April. 
An analysis resulted in the following summary: 158 student 
members of the NEA or AAHPER;; 107 single-admission reg- 
istrations; 15 student non-members; 901 members of the NEA 
or AAHPER;; 60 non-members; and 29 exhibitors’ representa- 
tives. Total delegates numbered 1,270. Of these 187 paid 
AAHPER membership fees at the convention, 48 being 
students. 

Women accounted for 54.6 percent of those attending the 
convention. Thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and Iceland were represented. Wash- 
ington as the host state was represented by 45.8 percent of 
the delegates. The Northwest District as the host accounted 
for 65.5 percent of the delegates. The influence of travel dis- 
tances from most geographical areas to Seattle accounted 
largely for the concentration of delegates from nearby areas 
at the convention which was a- financial and _ professoinal 
success. 


Health Education by Radio 
THE American Medical Association now makes available 
to the public what is probably the most comprehensive 
program of health education by radio which has ever been 
attempted. 
The Association has for many years been broadcasting 
health information. It started on Station WBBM and the 





Guide for Planning Facilities 


A Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Physical and Health Education is now available 
from the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., or from The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago, Illinois. The price is 
$1.50 postpaid, anywhere in the United States. Check 
or money order must be enclosed with each order. 

This composite facilities guide represents the best 
thinking of a diverse group of authorities including 
school and college administrators and physical educators, 
community recreation experts, artchitects, engineers and 
city planners. It is the product of two weeks’ intensive 
efforts of about 65 people in a National Facilities Con- 
ference conducted on a workshop basis and sponsored by 
fourteen well known and representative organizations. 

The guide is published primarily as an aid to school 
superintendents, their boards, park and recreation ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, architects, engineers, and 
city planners as well as civic and professional leaders 
interested in functional planning of modern facilities for 
athletics, recreation, physical and health education. 

The contents give principles, general suggestions, and 
recommendations on the following topics: community 
planning as relates to athletics, recreation, physical and 
health education; outdoor facilities, indoor instructional- 
recreational facilities, health service and health educa- 
tion facilities, service and administrative facilities, sup- 
plementary indoor facilities, swimming pools, stadium 
and field house, and general building features. 

The availability of a brochure for college facilities 
will be announced in January. 
















































Columbia Broadcasting System in 1925 and was continued 
through 1932 when a switch was made to NBC. These early 
broadcasts consisted of talks by members of the AMA head- 
quarters staff. Talks were continued at NBC for two years 
but in 1935 the American Medical Association launched the 
first nation-wide dramatized program devoted to health edu- 
cation. This was on the NBC network with liberal cooperation 
from NBC. Since that time, an annual series of dramatizations 
have been broadcast. The current series on NBC is entitled 
“Doctors—Then and Now” in celebration of the centennial year 
of the American Medical Association. 

The NBC broadcasts may be heard at 4 p.m (EST), and at 
corresponding hours across the country each Saturday, except 
that some stations with local conflicts make recordings and 
broadcast the program at another hour. Local newspapers 
will list such changes in their radio columns. 

For the first time in 1947, the AMA is broadcasting on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System a series entitled “Stephen Gra- 
ham, Family Doctor,” which is a family-drama type of presenta- 
tion without a medical speaker and intended primarily as an 
entertainment program, interpreting the private life of the 
doctor. It is heard on Mondays at 10:30 p.m. (EST), and at 
corresponding hours across the country, except where record- 
ings are played at other times. 

In addition, the Association is preparing a program soon to 
be broadcast on the network of the American Broadcasting 
Company, dealing with everyday problems in mental hygiene. 
The time, title, and other details will be announced when 
ready. This series will be developed in consultation with 
twenty-six outstanding psychiatrists, one for each weekly 
broadcast. 

In addition, the Association has a highly developed transcrip- 
tion program from which thousands of broadcasts are made 
locally each year. Transcriptions are available on loan through 
county medical societies. They are in three forms: interview, 
drama, and music. All contain health information. Subjects 
include physical fitness, health in middle age, keeping the baby 
well, what to do until the doctor comes, avoiding contagious 
diseases, living and liking it, causes of worry, public health, 
medical economics, and modern medical progress. 

All the radio work is under the direction of the Bureau of 
Health Education, directed by W. W. Bauer, M. D. 


Annual Meeting of CPEA 


HE annual meeting of the College Physical Education As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City on January 8-9, 1948. 


Profession Recognized Again 


HE AAHPER is intensifying its efforts to recognize new 
horizons and to cooperate fully in projects leading to bet- 
ter international understanding and improved professional 


status of the teachers of the world. 
The National Education Association of the United States 


is one of the members of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, and is cooperating fully in its program. The 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession consists of the 
representative teachers’ organizations in approximately 15 na- 
tions. Organized at Endicott in 1946, it held its first meet- 
ing in Glasgow in August, 1947. It is rapidly developing a 
useful series of activities in support of UNESCO, interna- 
tional* understanding, and better standards of teaching through- 
out the world. 

The principal professional activity of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession during the current school year 


is the preparation of a series of cooperative studies of five - 


major problems of general interest to educators throughout the 
world. Each member of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is asked to submit a memorandum on one 
or more of these five problems. These five subjects are: (1) 


International language, (2) Interchange of pupils and teachers, 


(3) Teaching of current events, (4) Extension of literacy, 
and (5) Health education. 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
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and Recreation is invited to undertake the preparation of a 
memorandum on health education. As the recognized depart. 
ment of the NEA in this field, the AAHPER is the logical 
agency to do this. The statement will embody the Principal 
policies on the teaching of health education which should haye 
the support of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro. 
fession. 

It will be placed, together with the statements prepared jp 
other nations, before the next annual meeting of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. Careful study wij 
be given to these documents and, we hope, a_ unified policy 
announced with respect to the matters with which they deal 
The wide possibility of service which is thus opened, there. 
fore, is readily seen. 

Dr. William Carr, Associate Secretary of the NEA, is the 
Secretary-General of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession for the current year. The official invitation to par- 
ticipate in this project was issued by Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA. 


Association Awards, 1948 


EMBERS who are interested in submitting names for the 

annual Association awards, the Gulick Award and Honor 
Award Fellows, are urged to do so at once since the deadlines 
are close at hand. A list of qualifications for the Gulick Award 
appears in the November Journal on page 661. Nominations 
must be in the committee’s hands three months prior to the 
convention (April 19-23) and should be sent to the chairman, 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City 3. 

A complete list of qualifications for the Honor Award Fellows 
also appears in the November Journal on page 656 together 
with a list of the district chairmen to whom nominations 
should be sent by December 25. Biographical blanks for this 
purpose may be secured from the district chairmen. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 











Important Notice! 

Subscriptions are now being taken for the Sports 
Bulletin, one of the outstanding publications of NSWA. 
$1.50 for six issues. Send your order to A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. You 
will surely want every copy of the Sports Bulletin! 


NEW MEXICO . és ‘ ; By Mercedes Gugisberg 

This fall the New Mexico board of NSWA met with repre- 
sentatives of the Principals and Superintendents Association to 
study the control of the extramural program for girls. This 
meeting resulted in a request that the state board of NSWA 
work out principles, procedures, and recommendations for im- 
proving the state situation with regard to the girls’ program. 
This report, in its preliminary form, includes five procedures 
necessary to improve the situation in the state. 

At the same fall meeting a need was recognized for more 
clinics and rating of officials in sports such as volleyball, tennis, 
and softball. Consequently, the state board of NSWA is serv- 
ing as co-sponsors with the department of physical education 
for women at the University of New Mexico in organizing 
several clinics. 

Several of the districts in the state have organized extra- 
mural programs for girls in the form of invitational tennis 
meets, playdays, sports and recreational days. May Morris, 
Carlsbad; Geraldine Lunde, Deming; Bess Daly, Mabel 
Bennett, and Jean Hendrickson of Albuquerque were all leaders 
in the programs held to date. 
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Eastern District + 
» Association News 











By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 

The executive committee of the New England Health Educa- 
tion Association met on Friday, October 17, 1947, in the office 
of the president, Mr. Edward J. Wall. A program for the 
year was outlined. Further details will be forthcoming. 

The officers are: honorary president, C. E. Turner; presi- 
dent, Edward J. Wall, director of health and safety education, 
Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; vice president, 
Beryl Roberts, director of health education, Massachusetts 
Tuberculosis League, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary, Mary 
G. Dinsmore, executive secretary, Essex County Health Asso- 
ciation, Beverly, Massachusetts; treasurer, Marie Fortunati, 
director of health education, Boston Health Department, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The executive committee is composed of James J. Carter, 
supervisor of health and physical education, Quincy School 
Department, Quincy, Massachusetts; Mary T. Gibbons, as- 
sistant director, department of phy sical education, Boston public 
schoals, Boston, Massachusetts; Alice Hagelshaw, assistant 
professor, nursing education, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Helen E. Hinman, nutritionist, State Department of 
Health, Concord, New Hampshire; Leslie Irwin, professor of 
health education, Boston University School of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Grace D. Keenan, supervisor of health 
education, Brockton School Department, Brockton, MasSachu- 
setts; Jean V. Latimer, coordinator of health education, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health, Boston; Marion E. Lord, 
social counselor, New Bedford High School, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Mary E. Spencer, director of health education, 
Malden School Department, Malden, Massachusetts. 


PENNSYLVANIA . ‘ By Martha Gable 

Dr. Jay B. Nash recently obtvesnil three hundred students 
at the University of Pittsburgh on the topic, “The Challenge 
of the New Leisure.” 

At present, there are twenty-five substitutes in the elementary 
schools of Pittsburgh. 

Lewis Leon has left Pittsburgh to be a supervisor of physical 
education in Kern County, California, and Harry Harrison is 
at the Oakland, California, Junior High School. 

C. L. Walsh recently announced that attendance in the sum- 
mer playgrounds reached 269,437. 

A committee to revise the elementary school curriculum in 
physical and health education has been organized. It will be 
guided by Frank Eckl as chairman. This is part of a revision 
project in eight units of the elementary curricula, under the 
direction of Liversia L. Powers, chief of elementary education 
of the State Department of Education. This committee will 
function for a period of five years. 

“Fitness for Living” is the theme of the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation to be held in Pittsburgh, December 
18, 19 and 20, 1947. Headquarters will be the Hotel Schenley. 
Karl Oermann, University of Pittsburgh, is program chairman. 

The Better Philadelphia Exhibit, on display at a local 
department store, is the result of intensive work of the City 
Planning Commission. Thousands of school children have seen 
this exhibit, part of which was constructed by school children. 
One of the outstanding features is the emphasis placed upon 
the need for more and better recreation, play and activity 
facilities. This exhibit and the excellent publicity which has 
accompanied it, has concentrated the attention of the citizens 
of Philadelphia upon the great values of neighborhood recre- 
ational opportunities for young and old. Grover W. Mueller 
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served on the subcommittee on recreation planning for the City 
Planning Commission. 


NEW YORK By Francis J. Moench 

President Carroll H. Smith, director of health and physical 
education, Garden City, New York, initiated an innovation at 
the fall meeting of the executive committee. All presidents of 
the zones, the presidents of the newly organized sections 
(women’s association, coaches’ association, and the council of 
health teachers), and the presidents of the affiliated organiza- 
tions were invited to meet at Syracuse for a two-day planning 
conference on September 28 and 29. The results of this meet- 
ing indicate that this plan will be followed in the future. 
Considerable time was devoted to the problems of the local 
zones and the various sections and affiliated organizations. As 
a result of this conference, a unified membership drive, better 
organized fall programs in the local areas, and wider partici- 
pation in the annual conference at Syracuse in January were 
insured. 

The following chairmen were appointed by President Smith 
for the year 1947-48: 

President’s Committees: Auditing—Jay Marchino, Lafayette 
High School, Brooklyn; State Membership—Marion Stowell, 
Smith School, Syracuse; National Membership—Arthur Lynch, 
Bronxville High School; Nominating—Richard Hayes, director 
of physical education, Yonkers; Publicity and Public Relations 
—Francis J. Moench, State Teachers College, Cortland; Reso- 
lutions—Herman Norton, supervisor of health and physical 
education, Rochester; State Association Platform—Francis J. 
Moench, State Teachers College, Cortland; Service Awards— 
Marie Schuler, Kenmore High School. 


Standing Committees: Constitution—Clifford L. Brownell, 
Teachers College, New York; Editorial—Ethel Kloberg, Bald- 
win High School; Legislation—Arthur L. Howe, Hamburg 
High School; Permanent Historical Records—John Shaw, 
Syracuse University ; Professional Preparation—Glenn Howard, 
Queens College, Flushing; Research—Ray Weiss, State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland; Visual Aids—Grace LeComte, Watervliet 
High School. 


Ellis H. Champlin was officially appointed as the director 
of the Division of Health and Physical Education on September 
15. He has been the acting director of the Division since the 
untimely death of former director Hiram Jones. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Champlin to the directorship in New York was 
received with universal acceptance among the educational and 
professional leaders in the state. During his many years of 
service as chief of the Bureau of Physical Education, he has 





Let’s Have More About How You Do It 
EMBERS have written into the national office from 
time to time to say that they get very practical 
help from the “How We Do It” section of the Journal 
and consequently we are making a plea for more such 
material. 

We feel sure many individuals have ways of doing 
things in the performance of their professional duties 
which experience has shown to be very useful because of 
a saving in time, money, and effort. Such knowledge 
would be welcome to other members of the profession. 
Why not write a brief description of any such ideas or 
activities and send it in for publication in the “How We 
Do It” section? Subjects can include new games or 
modifications of well known ones or methods of handling 
routine details or hints on taking care of equipment, ete. 
Items may be as brief as a paragraph or two but the 
maximum length should not be more than 3 or 4 pages 
as a general rule. Everyone’s time is limited but a Jittle 
Care in preparing such material will be much appreci- 
ated. If you decide to submit something please have it 
typed double spaced, give it a title, and show your name 
and professional affiliation clearly at the end of the 
article. Let’s hear from the “grass roots.” 
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made many friends and his contributions to the professional 
program both in New York State and the nation at large are 
manifold. New York State is fortunate in having such an 
outstanding leader as director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education. 

The staff of the New York State Division of Health and 
Physical Education now comprises the following: Ellis H. 
Champlin, director; Lillian DeArmit, associate education super- 
visor (health and physical education); Florence C. O'Neill, 
associate education supervisor (school health education) ; Mary 
B. Rappaport, senior education supervisor (health teaching) ; 
Lena K. Pearce, senior education supervisor (dental hygiene) ; 
Bureau of Health Service: Cyrus H. Maxwell, chief; William 
P. Brown, M.D., senior supervisor of school medical service; 
C. D. VanAlstine, senior supervisor of oral hygiene; Marie E. 
Swanson, associate education supervisor (school nursing 
service); Mrs. Cora M. Wilder, senior supervisor of school 
nursing service; Margaret Mary Walsh, senior health educa- 
tion supervisor (health education and audiometers); Bureau 
of Physcial Education: Caswell M. Miles, associate education 
supervisor, (physical educaticn and athle.ics) ; Ex.ery A. Bauer, 
associate education supervisor (physical education) ; Robert L. 
Carr, associate education supervisor (athletics) ; Arthur Muller, 
senior education supervisor (physical education and recreation). 
There are three vacancies to be filled by physicians in the 
Bureau of Health Service, one vacancy as chief of the Bureau 
of Physical Education and one vacancy as senior education 
supervisor (woman) to fill the position formerly held by Ruth 
Abernathy. 

Robert L. Carr was appointed August 1, 1947, to the position 
of associate education supervisor (athletics) on the staff of 
the Division of Health and Physical Education of the State 
Education Department. This is the position formerly held by 
Harry Thompson who is now located at Great Neck, Long 
Island. Mr. Carr is a graduate of Syracuse University where 
he majored in physical education and mathematics. He did 
graduate work in counseling and guidance at the University of 
California. His experience includes seven years as supervisor 
of physical education in the Watertown public schools in the 
elementary and secondary grades, and coaching high school 
sports teams. Following this, he was superintendent of recre- 
ation for the City of Watertown and served for two years in 
the Navy, including seven months’ overesas duty, in the welfare 
and recreation program. Mr. Carr is well prepared by training 
and experience to assist school administrators and their staffs 
in the expansion of physical education programs with particular 
reference to athletics. 

The 1947 New York State Winter Sports School will again 
be held at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, late 
in December. The aim of this school is to promote and develop 
winter sports activities in the high schools of the state and to 
train professional and student leadership. The program will 
include instruction in skiing for beginners, novices, interme- 
diate and expert groups. Outdoor classes in slalom, cross 
country, downhill, and jumping will be held at the St. Lawrence 
University Snow-Bowl near South Colton, New York. The 
program is under the general direction of Dr. Joseph J. Romoda 
of St. Lawrence University. Harlan G. Metcalf formerly of 
Ohio State University, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Office of Physical Fitness, Social Security Agency, 
Washington, and more recently the National Recreation 
Association, has been added to the staff at the Cortland State 
Teachers College. Dr. Metcalf will take over the responsi- 
bilities of a new position, professor of recreation and camping, 
in connection with which he will develop a new curriculum 
in training teachers of recreation and camping. 


The .New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will hold its tenth annual conference 
in Syracuse, January 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1948. The Hotel 
Syracuse will be convention headquarters. Meetings will be 
held at both the Hotel Syracuse and Hotel Onondaga and 
registration desks will be provided at each hotel. Marie 
Schuler, president-elect, is program chairman. The theme will 
be “We Dare! Let’s Go!” 
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The first general session will be held on Wednesday, Janya 
28, with a business meeting, discussion of state associaticy 
affairs and greetings from officers of the Eastern District, 
Carroll H. Smith, president, will preside. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to section meetings, The 
highlight for the coaches’ association section meeting will be 
an address by Bo McMillen, nationally known football coach 
Other section meetings will include a dance workshop, nurse. 
teachers, health teaching, research, and camping education, 

On Thursday afternoon the physical education division wil} 
meet for a workshop session on articulation of program, under 
the direction of Ross Smith, vice president for physical educa- 
tion. Nurse teachers, dental hygiene teachers, and health 
teachers will have section meetings at this time. 

The second general session on Thursday evening will include 
greetings from Miss Ruth Evans, president-elect of the 
AAHPER, and an address by Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, com. 
missioner of education of the State of New York. 

Friday morning will be devoted to division meetings. The 
health education division, under the directon of Mss Marguerite 
Vollmer, vice president for health education, will have speakers 
of interest to all participants in the health education programs 
of the schools, nurse teachers, dental hygiene teachers, school 
physicians, and health teachers. 

The meeting of the recreation division, under the direction 
of Mr. Julius C. Kuhnert, vice president for recreation, will 
be devoted to organizing for recreation with Mr. C. L. Kulp, 
superintendent of schools, Ithaca, New York, speaking on board 
of education responsibilities, Miss Helena G. Hoyt, superin- 
tendent of recreation, Syracuse, New York, presenting an 
address on recreation commission responsibilities, and Mr, 
C. E. Brewer, field representative, National Recreation Associ- 
ation, speaking on cooperating for the community. 

The physical education division meeting will again be devoted 
to a workshop sesson on evaluation and standards in physical 
education. This meeting will be presided over by Ray Weiss, 
chairman of the research committee, and assisted by members 
of his committee. Discussion of standards in the workshop 
groups will cover boys and girls at all school levels. 

The third general session Friday afternoon will be devoted 
to a symposium on health, physical education, and recreation, 
under the direction of Ellis H. Champlin, director of the 
Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. The entire staff 
of the division will be present at this meeting to offer help and 
answer questions from teachers in the field. Directly following 
this meeting the three vice presidents will present summaries 
of the division meetings. Mr. Ross Smih, vice president for 
physical education, will summarize the work accomplished in 
this division meeting. Miss Marguerite Vollmer, vice president 
for health education, will speak for the health division, and 
Mr. Julius Kuhnert, vice president for recreation, will summarize 
the recreation meetings. - 

The highlight of the conference will be the dinner dance on 
Friday evening under the chairmanship of Stan Kishman of 
Solvay, New York, with Harold Gebhardt, last year’s chair- 
man, acting as consultant. 

Saturday morning will be devoted entirely to demonstrations. 


Julius Kuhnert writes that one of the most outstanding 
programs of cooperation for recreation is that in Mount Vernon, 
New York. By a referendum vote in 1924, the citizens estab- 
lished a five-member recreation commission which was author- 
ized to employ the necessary trained, professional personnel 
to organize and carry out an all-round recreational program. 
Up to this time the board of education had conducted the 
program using all the school facilities necessary. 

The school authorities in 1924 recognized the relationship 
between municipally directed recreation and the total school 
program in providing for the needs of the city. That philosophy 
has never been changed. In the operation of its recreational 
program, the recreation commission has the full use of all the 
school facilities—gymnasiums, playgrounds, auditoriums, shops, 
music rooms, etc. In addition to the use of all school facilities, 
the board of education provides for light, heat, and janitor 
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service in all the schools used by the recreation commission. 

Such a plan of cooperation pays big dividends. It provides 
more money with which to conduct a program for a larger 
number of people, it eliminates the cost of maintaining two 
separate plants, and the schools, being well distributed through- 
out the city, actually become the community center of the 
neighborhood. In the years that this plan has been in opera- 
tion, there has never been an occasion for the board of education 
to withdraw or restrict any of the facilities. The recreation 
commission, on the. other hand, has provided leadership for 
some of the school-operated activities. They assist in extra- 
curricular activities and give free use of all athletic facilities 
for which they are responsible to the schools. 

The efficiency of a school building is determined by its use. 
The citizens of Mount Vernon believe that school buildings 
should be used to the greatest possible extent. Through the 
recreation commission the schools are being used at times when 
they would ordinarily be closed. In some districts the faciltiies 
are open five nights a week and Saturday morning, while in 
others. the demand for recreational services is not so great. 
Regardless of the neighborhood demands, however, the Board 
of Education and the Recreation Commission, stand ready to 
cooperate to provide for the needs of the people. 





News from the + 
+ Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The following individuals are chairmen of the 1947-48 Service 
Committees of the National Dance Section: 

Films: Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Study: Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles. 

Editorial: Katharine A. Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattie, Wash. 

Pre-Convention: Victoria Schmidt, Harris State Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Program: Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Nominating: Marie Hanss, Harris State Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Please note the following corrections in names and addresses 
of national and section officers published in the October and 
November issues of the Journal: 

National Vice Chairman: Victoria Schmidt, Harris State 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southwest District Chairman: Fredericka Moore is at San 
Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 

Southern District Chairman: Ann Betts, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 

At this season of the year dance classes and extracurricular 
dance clubs are just getting well started on their year’s activ- 
ities. A few bits of news are trickling in and by the end of 
this month those schools with well organized dance programs 
should be ready to send in accounts of Christmas programs 
as well as tentative plans for the winter and spring. A reader 
of the news notes could easily receive the impression that dance 
is a specialized activity occurring here and there about the 
country in a few favored institutions. As a matter of fact there 
is dance of some sort or other in every state of the union and 
in nearly all colleges and universities. At the elementary and 
secondary level there is a much broader dance program than 
one might suspect due to the inborn modesty and reticence of 
teachers who carefully conceal their light under a bushel. 
Recreational dance activities are legion but one would never 
suspect it. It is not uncommon for Journal readers to peruse 
these columns and toss them aside with the remark, “I don’t 
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see anything remarkable about that; why we do the same 
thing at our school.” Or again, “We've been doing mixed 
square dancing for years and to read this one would think 
the idea was invented just last week.” 

We are not mind readers. It is impossible to present an 
adequate picture of the dance scene without the cooperation 
of each institution which subscribes to the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. The following are suggestions as to 
how you can help improve this section of the Journal: 

1. December 20 is the deadline for material from the 
Southern District. If each reader in that area would consider 
himself personally responsible for sending in an account of 
dance activities in his locality, then the February issue of 
the Journal would present a fairly accurate picture of conditions 
in the South. Other districts should refer to the. October 
issue and plan to send in reports in ample time for publication. 


2. If you have done dance research or have ideas on dance 
which you would like to share, please remember that we are 
anxious to have full-length articles on dance and dance prob- 
lems. Perhaps it would be well to send in a brief outline of 
your projected article and have it approved before writing it 
up in final form. 

3. If you cannot write an article yourself but would like 
to see an article on some specific phase or implication of dance, 
please send in the suggestion and if possible indicate the name 
and address of some person who would be qualified to write 
on that topic. 

Judy Graham, instructor of dance at the University of North 
Dakota, writes that their Orchesis group has resumed activi- 
ties and performed for the American Association of University 
Women on October 9 and for the Northeastern Education 
Association on October 16. They are now making plans for 
their annual spring program. It would be interesting to know 
how many other dance groups have had an opportunity to 
perform before local education association meetings. Showing 
teachers and administrators what can be done in dance is a 
splendid way of selling them on the dance program. Too many 
school officials and teachers have no conception of the possi- 
bilities of dance as an educational technique. 


The University of Indiana Dance Workshop, directed by 
Jane Fox, is well launched on its season’s activities. Fifteen 
energetic members are making plans for the special convocation 
program to be held next semester. 


The dance classes of Hamline University and Macalaster 
College of St. Paul, Minnesota, held a joint class on November 
22 at Macalaster. Students from the two colleges were taught 
by Gertrude Lippincott of Hamline and Nancy Hauser of 
Macalaster. Both groups of students presented compositional 
studies at the close of the session. Those of Hamline Univer- 
sity were based on folk material. Hamline announces that a 
student demonstration will be held at the new theatre on Janu- 
ary 14. The men and women of all the classes will participate 
in the demonstration. On December 9 Gertrude Lippincott 
presented a full evening’s solo concert at the University, fea- 
turing dances from her regular repertoire. Two of the dances, 
“This is the Passing” and “Burdensome Blues,” were accom- 
panied by members of the Hamline faculty. Miss Lippincott 
presented a concert and taught a master class at the Duluth 
branch of the University of Minnesota on October 23 and gave 
a similar program at the Superior State Teachers College. 

Massed folk dancing is a special feature of the annual high 
school sports day sponsored by the University of Washington. 
Dorthalee Horne is in charge of the program and advanced 
students help in teaching the dances. Also at the University 
of Washington the square dance club, Promenaders, danced at 
a United Nations dinner for foreign students on November 7. 
This group, under the direction of Ruth Wilson, assists in the 
square dance mixers which are staged weekly for all students. 
The group of some 30 men and women rehearses regularly and 
the women, led by Kathro Kidwell, have an extra rehearsal 
schedule in order to prepare special programs where all-girl 
dancers are desired. The Promenaders have performed for a 
number of Seattle high school assembly programs as well as 
in the nearby communities of Renton and Monroe. They were 
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Corrective Physieal Education 








“A book in the specialized field of corrective exercise written by this author 
will make a real contribution to rehabilitation. A pioneer in the use of corrective 
exercise in physical education circles, Dr. Stafford’s years of experience have recently 
been supplemented by work in the army and navy rehabilitation programs. This 
book should be a valuable contribution to the limited literature of an expanding 
field.“.—Howard A. Rusk, M.D., Consultant Physical Rehabilitation, Baruch Com- 
mittee on Physical Education. 














Exercise During Convalescence 


A Manual of Adapted Exercises 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, Ed.D. 


The success of physical medicine in World War || has brought up 
the question of the need for it in civilian practice. EXERCISE DURING 
CONVALESCENCE shows how the physical medicine techniques used 
in the hospitals of the armed forces may be adapted to civilian hos- 
pitals and civilian practice. 

Rehabilitation—the use of physical medicine to supplement the ordi- 
nary therapeutic procedures of medicine and surgery—employs physi- 
cal therapy, occupational therapy, therapeutic exercises and recrea- 
tional activities, sheltered and curative .workshops, and other thera- 
peutic and social services to restore the patient to his highest degree 
of total fitness in the shortest possible time. In the opening pages 
of the book Dr. Stafford discusses these important factors in rehabili- 
tation. 

In the chapter Rehabilitation in: Civilian Hospitals he explains the 
necessity of classifying -patients into groups and provides a typical 
day’s program. He describes the use of physical therapy, occupational 
therapy and gives some occupational therapy activities for specific 
body parts. 
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Following the above discussions the book presents a series of exer- 
cises to be used in the rehabilitation of various common illnesses. 
Each exercise is divided into three parts: purpose, position and move- 
ment. A group of excellent illustrations follow the text and add to its 
value as a practical and scientific work. 


Definite suggestions for recreational therapy compliment the chapter 
on Therapeutic Exercises Following Amputations. Here the psychological 
adjustment can be helped by recreational activities which permit the 
amputee to make desirable group contacts and which allow him to play 
with others in a wholesome and successful manner. 


Appendix | contains a typical physical training program and outlines 
exercises, games and sports for each of the classified groups of pa- 
tients. 

The physical therapist, occupational therapist, physical recondi- 
tioning technician, and the teacher in the physical education program 
for the handicapped will find this book a valuable addition in this 
field. 
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Among the contents: Activity During Convalescence, Rehabilitation in Civilian Hospita!s, Therapeutic 
Exercises Following Abdominal Surgery, Amputations, Debilitating Illnesses (Malaria, Pneumonia, and other 
Infectious Diseases), Therapeutic and Ameliorative Exercises Fo'lowing Fractures, Therapeutic Exercises in 
the Treatment of Heart Disturbances, Miscellaneous Conditions 


Cysts), Paralysis, Therapeutic Exercises for Tuberculosis Convalescents and Ameliorative Exercises for Specific 
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BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED 





By 
Howard A. Hobson 
Basketball Coach, Yale University, 
formerly Head Basketball and Baseball Coach, 


University of Oregon 


By the use of 102 photographs and 14 line diagrams together 
with text the author describes the basic skills, play situations, 
drills, individual and team fundamentals for both offense and 
defense which make for winning basketball. He also includes 
a series of winning plays. 


This new and unusual book on basketball provides an ex- 
cellent teaching background as well as exceptionally fine and 
informative material for the player. Those in the coaching 
field will find BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED a valuable addition 
to their basketball library. 


The contents: Introduction, The Rules, Individual Funda- 
mentals, Group Fundamentals, Offensive Team Plays, Team De- 
fense, Miscellaneous Team Plays, Training and Conditioning, 
Self-Testing Suggestions, Equipment and Facilities. 


6” x9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 








FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL 


By Bernath E. Phillips 


This revised edition includes material on the popular one-wall hand- 
ball. The synopsis of the four and one-wall rules presents a concise 
and thorough statement and interpretation of the handball laws. The 
bibliography has extensive references on tests and grading, classifica- 
tion, tournaments, and court construction. 

Among the contents: To the Novice—Learning to Play, General 
Hints on the Game, Court Etiquette; The Fundamentals—the Value 
of Proper Groundwork, Way of Using the Hand, Footwork and _ Body 
Control, The Various Strokes, Serving; To the More Advanced Player 
—Hopping the Ball, The Punch Ball, The Doubles Game. 


6” x9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 
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BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
By Wilheimine Meissner and Elizabeth Yeend Meyers 


An efficient basketball team is one which uses fast and well timed 
passes, clever dodges, quick accurate shots, well executed pivots 
and purposeful floor plays. The coach who has a general basic un- 
derstanding of the game will be able to produce more efficient bas- 
ketball players and teams by studying and using this material. 
Profusely illustrated by line drawings and diagrams. 

_ The contents: History, Sanigment and Teaching of Basketball; Catch- 
ing and Passing; Individual Techniques or Tactics; Shooting; Offense; 
Defense; Officiating. 

6” x9” Cloth 


IMustrated $1.50 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


By Dave Tobey 


The author describes the duties and problems of the single and double 
official system as well as officiating on non-regulation courts. He 
analyzes the handling of various game situations and gives sound 
instructions as to what the official should and should not do. 

The contents: Conditioning and Equipment; Ratings, Game. Relation- 
a. Ethics; Principles and Time Elements; Duties of the Single 
Ofticial; The Double-Official System; Handling Game Situations; 
Officiating on Non-Regulation Courts; Do’s and nt’s. 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


BETTER BADMINTON 
By Carl A. Jackson and Lester A. Swan 


The beginner with limited experience will find the diagrams and line 
drawings inciuded in this volume of effective assistance in the im- 
provement and learning of badminton. The authors feel this presen- 
tation will clarify the techniques and simple tactics and save the be- 
ginner needless confusion in the learning process. 

The organization of the book in teaching progression will prove 
helpful to the coach or instructor in his own lesson planning. 

Among the contents: The Grip and Flexible Wrist, The Service Made 
Easy, Bird Flight, The Four Fundamental Strokes, Footwork, Doubles 
Teamwork, Pointers on General Strategy. 


6” x9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


BOWLING FOR ALL 


By Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman 


The technique of the ever popular sport, bowling, presented by the 
world’s undefeated match games Bowling Champion. Prepared to supply 
information on fundamentals, rules and regulations, etiquette, conduct 
of teams, leagues and tournaments. Also includes chapters on proper 
equipment, women in bowling, duck pins. 

The contents: Historical Data; Principles of Bowling; Proper Equip- 
ment; vonggg ¢ Types of Deliveries; Direction and Speed: Strikes 
and Spares, omen in Bowling; Duck Pins, Bowling Etiquette; Sum- 
mary—Bowling Do’s and Don't’s; Teams, Leagues, Tournaments—Their 
Organization and Conduct; Rules and Regulations of the American 
Bowling Congress; Rules and Regulations for Duck Pins; Records and 
Championships... 
6” x 9” Cloth 


Illustrated $1.50 


VOLLEY BALL 
By Robert Laveaga 


The author has written a comprehensive teaching manual for coaches 
and players. He includes tips on how to train a team for intensive 
competition, officiating, and tournament and league play as well as 
new variations of the game to increase interest in classes. This book 
may be used by both men and women. 


The contents: matory of the Game; General Fundamentals and Prin- 
ciples; Fundamental Techniques of Handling the Ball; Serving the 
Ball; Techniques of the Attack; Defensive Play; Offensive Play; iran- 
ing a Team for Intensive Competition; Officiating; Equipment; Volley 
Ball for Women: Variations of the Game; Class Play, Leagues and 
Tournaments. 

6” x9” Cloth 


Illustrated $1.50 























































































































































































































































































invited to dance on December 2 for the Twin City High School 
at Stanwood and were to remain for an evening program for 
the adults of that community. 

The special folk-square-social dance class for men physical 
education majors and minors and women physical education 
minors at the University of Washington has a registration of 
36 this term. Here, as in the student mixers, there is an over 
supply of men. It is to be hoped that boys and girls in the 
schools of tomorrow will be enjoying square-folk-social dancing 
with men teachers as well as women teachers. It is sometimes 
hard for a woman teacher to obtain an enthusiastic response 
from elementary and secondary school boys in a dance activity, 
and if a man is the leader the situation might be quite different. 

Eleanor King, who is teaching classes in modern dance at 
the Seattle YWCA, will take a leave of absence from her full 
schedule in order to present concerts and teach master classes 
on her way to New York. She will dance under the auspices 
of the YMHA and the Choreographers Workshop late in De- 
cember and will return to Seattle in February. Miss King’s 
series “One World in Dance” presented last summer was 
recently acclaimed as the year’s best program for local 
artists. Miss King and the local sponsors of the series are 
planning to organize a similar series next spring or early 
summer. 

The success of the Northwest Dance Conference last year 
stimulated plans for a dance symposium to be sponsored by the 
Dance Section of the Northwest District of the AAHPER in 
Portland, Oregon, next spring. Mrs. Faye Knox, chairman of 
the section, is in charge of arrangements. 

At the Central Washington State Teachers College in Ellens- 
burg, Shirley Nelson has revived the Dance Club and an 
enthusiastic group of girls are planning to educate the school 
on the subject of modern dance. A bulletin board with pictures 
and short accounts of modern dance artists is part of their plan. 
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By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WISCONSIN . : ‘ A By Florence Prybylowski 

Katherine Cronin, chairman of the Statewide Physical Edu- 
cation Curriculum Committee, reports on the progress made 
by her various sub-committees and their projects. Interscholas- 
tic Athletics and the Curriculum has just been published by 
the office of John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Education, as Bulletin No. 13. It is the report of the committee 
on interscholastic athletics and represents two years of work. 
Committee members include H. G. Danford, chairman; H. J. 
Antholz and V. E. Klontz, superintendents of schools at Spooner 
and Janesville respectively ; and Clifford Fagan, Elizabeth Mc- 
Ginness, and Ann Thomas, instructors of physical education. 
The foreword of the bulletin states that sponsors of the report 
include the State Physical Education Association, the Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Athletic Association, and the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Program. Joint sponsorship 
of this sort would indicate that progress has been made toward 
real cooperation among state agencies. The bulletin may be had 
upon request. 

All will be glad to know that “shooting” is well underway 
for the sound movie which is to picture physical education as 
it should be in Wisconsin schools. Work continued through last 
summer to secure shots of all the activities indicated in the 
script. 

The Committee on Principles and Program started work last 
year under the co-chairmanship of Beulah Drom and Emma 
Wilder. Eighteen area chairmen are directing local committee 
work on two problems: (1) child growth and development and 
its implications to the program, (2) principles of physical edu- 
cation as they relate to the program. Mimeographed study 
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guides and references to aid local groups were developed with 
the assistance of Miss McCuskey and Mr. Gordon Boardm 
editor of the Wisconsin Cooperative Planning Program, Re. 
ports from the area chairmen will be integrated into qa guide 
for curriculum evaluations. 

Wisconsin has recently lost some excellent curriculum work. 
ers, namely, Dorothy McCuskey, state curriculum coordinator 
for the past year, Beulah Drom, and Howard Danford, Their 
loss will be felt keenly by the Statewide Physical Education 
Curriculum Committee. 


MICHIGAN . ; . : ‘ : By L. W. Olds 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, under the presidency of Miss Dorothy J. Parker 
of Michigan State College, is planning on holding its annyal 
state convention at the Pantlend Hotel, February 20, 21, 1948, 
in Grand Rapids. 


Mr. Julian Smith of the state department has recently been 
appointed chief of the Division of Health, Physical Education, 
Camping, and Outdoor Education. A committee from the Health 
and Physical Education Council will work with Mr. Smith jn 
outlining an up-to-date and comprehensive program in health, 
physical education, recreation, and camping for the State of 
Michigan. At a recent meeting of the Council, a new consti- 
tution patterned after the national constitution was adopted. 
Regional meetings in health, physical education, and recre. 
ation were held in all districts of Michigan this fall in con- 
junction with the Michigan Education Association. 


Beginning with this school year Michigan State Normal 
College consolidated its physical education and health and 
recreation departments. This institution was the first. state 


college to offer a four-year course in physical education back 
in 1888. 


Several new teachers have been added to the various teacher- 
training institutions of the state. Dr. Julian Labau has joined 
the department of physical education for women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and will work in the field of dance in con- 
junction with the department of speech and the school of 
music. Blanche Marquart, a graduate of Iowa, has joined 
the Michigan State physical education staff. Dorothy Copony 
and Marie Walters have joined the Michigan Normal College 
staff of physical education. Miss Walters will work in the 
field of individual gymnastics and swimming, and Miss Copony 
in general physical education activities. 

A state dance festival will be held at the Flint IMA on 
November 20. Physical education staff personnel from Central 
State College, Michigan Normal College, Michigan State Col- 
lege, and University of Michigan will assist in this program. 

Mr. Charles E. Forsythe, director of state high school ath- 
letics, announces that there is a great deal of interest in high 
school cross-country running this fall. The twenty-sixth 
championships were held as follows: Upper Peninsula Final 
Cross-Country Run—Saturday, October 18, Classes B, and 
C-D-E, Iron Mountain High School, Bruce Guild, manager; 
Lower Peninsula Final Cross-Country Run—Saturday, No- 
vember 1, Classes A, B and C-D, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, George Marshall, manager. The first cross- 
country run was held on the campus of Michigan Normal 
College twenty-six years ago, and the interest and popularity of 
the sport is still increasing. 


WEST VIRGINIA . By Charity W. White 

Davis and Elkins College has taken initial steps to offer a 
major degree in physical education. Professor David E. 
Warner, Jr., who received his B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Springfield College, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Warner will be assisted by Mr. Peter Marovich 
and Mrs. Claire Fiorentino. Five new courses have been added 
to the curriculum and plans have been completed for a new 
gymnasium on which work will start in the very near future, 

In line with its plans for expansion of the physical education 
department, Salem College announces, through its director of 
physical education, Carl W Mallon, the addition of two new 
members to the staff. Frank Damiani has been added as head 
football coach and director of intramurals. In addition, Mr. 
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Damiani is handling classes in first aid, playground organiza- 
tion, and coaching skills. Mr. Damiani is a native of Carnegie, 
Pa., and he received the B.S. degree from Manhatten College 
in 1943, and his Master’s degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1947. During the war years he was a member of 
the physical education staff for the Army Air Force, being 
stationed at Mitchell Field, New York. 

Miss Cathryn Royster has been added as director of physi- 
cal education for women. Miss Royster received the B. = 
degree from the University of North Carolina in 1935, and 
her master’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1940. She has a wealth of experience, having been 
in the physical education department at Huntington College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, for two years and a member of 
the staff at Catawba College in Salisbury, North Carolina, for 
five years. From 1942-46 Miss Royster served as a captain 
in the WAC and later took a position at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jean Sudduth, who holds a B.S. degree from Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan and has done graduate work at the University 
of Kentucky, has taken a position at Greenbrier College at 
Lewisburg, W. Va. Miss Sudduth, who replaces Miss Mar- 
jorie Smith, reports an outstanding WAA. 

The West Virginia Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held its annual fall meeting in con- 
nection with the state education association on November 8 
at Huntington, W. Va. 

Participants in the program included Miss Sara Cree, presi- 
dent; Mr. Samuel Kistler, recreation counselor, Monongahela 
Power Company; Miss Katherine Steinbicker, West Virginia 
supervisor of health education; and Myrtle K. Miller, former 
international archery champion and director of Teela-Wooket 
Archery Camp, New York. 

At West Virginia University a special class ‘for men only” 
has been formed due to the interest shown by male students 
toward modern dance. This class is open to anyone who is 
interested in learning about dance as an art form. 


ILLINOIS . . é ‘ ‘ By Clifford E. Horton 

Miss Bernice Frey, a new member of the staff at Illinois State 
Normal University, received her Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, August 6, 1947. She is an assistant professor 
at the University. 

A new member of the staff is Miss Norma Leavitt, assistant 
professor. She has taught at the University of Missouri for 
the past twelve years. She attended Sargent School of Phy- 
sical Education, has a B. S. from Boston University, an M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, and is 
working on her doctorate there now. 

The department began offering graduate work with the sum- 
mer session when seven women were enrolled. Five graduate 
students in physical education are in residence the first se- 
mester. Miss Evelyn Stalter is a graduate assistant in the de- 
partment. She is an Illinois Wesleyan University graduate, 
and has been teaching in LaSalle Township High School and 
Junior College. 

Dr. Gwen Smith, assistant professor, attended Lloyd Shaw’s 
Square Dance School in Colorado Springs in August. Dr. 
Esther French, head of the department, Dr. Bernice Cooper, 
associate professor, and Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor, 
attended the workshop of the National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women at Estes Park, Colorado, in 
June. 

Staff members of the department of physical education for 
women are active in professional organizations. Dr. Esther 
French is chairman of the Measurements and Evaluation Sec- 
tion and the Constitution Committee of the AAHPER, and 
chairman of the Operating Code Committee for the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics and of the Research Committee 
of the Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women. She is secretary of the Legislative 
Board of the National Section on Women’s Athletics and has 
been reappointed associate and feature editor of the Sports 
Bulletin. She is a member of the Research Committee of 
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the National Association for Physical Education of College 
Women. 

Dr. Bernice Cooper is the newly appointed secretary of 
the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, and Dr. 
Frances Hoffman serves on the Softball Examining Com- 
mittee of the same group. Drs. Cooper and Hoffman are as- 
sociate professors in the department. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor, has accepted two 
recent committee appointments in the Midwest Association of 
College Teachers of Physical Education for Women: the Edu- 
cational Transitions Committee, which is to do a five-year study 
on trends in physical education, and the Teacher Education 
Committee. She is continuing with the Committee on Women’s 
Basketball for the National Section on Women’s Athletics and 
is in charge of experimentation on rules. 

Dr. Bernice Frey and Miss Zora Cernich are members of 
national sports committees for the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. Dr. Frey is a member of the Archery Committee, 
and Miss Cernich, of the Recreational Sports Committee. 


INDIANA . ‘. ‘ ° ° By Orlo W. Miller 
Robert Yoho, director of health and physical education, In- 
diana State Board of Health, has been appointed convention 
manager for the Midwest convention which will be held in 
Indianapolis this spring. 
Speakers at the Indiana State Teachers Association fall 
meetings included the following: 


Indianapolis: Dr. Frank Lloyd, chairman, physical educa- 
tion department, College of the City of New York; H. V. 
Porter, Secretary, National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, Chicago; Dr. Charles Cowell, director 
of graduate study in health and physical education, Purdue 
University; Reynolds Carlson, assistant professor of recre- 
ation, Indiana University. 

Evansville: Dr. T. B. Rice, Indiana University School of 
Medicine, Indianapolis. 

Gary: Dr. Leon Kranz, Northwestern University, president, 
Midwest District, AAHPER. 

Fort Wayne: Adolph Rupp, basketball coach, University of 
Kentucky; Dr. Morton Bowman, Fort Wayne; Dr. G. T. 
Bowers, Fort Wayne. 

The program at South Bend consisted of a tumbling exhi- 
bition by the Central High School Tumbling Club and re- 
marks by Dr. John Scannel. 

The Indiana High School Athletic Association reports that 
motion pictures of the 1947 basketball tournament and track 
meet are now available through the audio-visual center at In- 
diana University. 

The second annual conference for directors of graduate study 
in physical education met at Spring Mill State Park, October 
13 and 14. The staff of the school of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation of Indiana University was in charge of 
arrangements. Approximately 28 universities from all over the 
nation were represented. 

Reynolds Carlson, assistant professor of recreation at In- 
diana University, gave the principal address at the fall meet- 
ing of the Indiana Section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion which was held in Indianapolis on October 10. 

Dr. Arthur T. Slater-Hammel has been appointed to the 
staff of the School of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation of Indiana University as an assistant professor of phy- 
sical education in the department of physical education for men. 

Commissioner L. V. Phillips has made several appearances 
this past year before college physical education classes dis- 
cussing the rules and regulations of the IHSAA. The purpose 
of these discussions is to acquaint prospective young coaches 
with the program of the IHSAA. 

Marion Crawley, athletic director at Jefferson High School, 
Lafayette, was a teacher of the Indiana “fire wagon” brand of 
basketball at the coaching school conducted by the Colorado 
Coaches Association at Denver in August. 

On May 10, 1947, Taylor University played host to its first 
annual intercollegiate playday. Schools represented were 
Franklin College, Huntington College, Manchester College, and 
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Taylor University. About sixty women participated in team 
games in the morning including basketball, volleyball, and 
softball, and individual field events in the afternoon. An 
archery contest concluded the day’s athletic events. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ARKANSAS .... . . . By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway reports an un- 
usually large increase in enrollment of students wishing to 
major in physical education. At the first professional club 
meeting it was voted to raise the dues of the club to include 
the cost of membership in the AAHPER, which would auto- 
matically make all physical education students members of the 
national association. 

The department of physical education for men at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas announces a greatly expanded intramural pro- 
gram with twenty-two teams playing in the fall touch-football 
tournament. The program is under the direction of Mr. Troy 
Hendricks, physical education staff member. 

Fayetteville High School is continuing its Saturday night 
recreational evenings which are in charge of the physical edu- 
cation department. Miss Dorothy Hamburg is again super- 
vising the program. 

Dr. Joy W. Kistler visited the University of Arkansas 
campus on Tuesday, Nov. 4, and Wednesday, Nov. 5, previous 
to his appearance at the Arkansas Education Association con- 
vention in Little Rock. An all-university meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening at which time Dr. Kistler addressed the stu- 
dents on trends in physical education. On Wednesday Dr. 
Kistler held conferences with major students and spoke to two 
of the regularly scheduled physical education classes. 
FLORIDA . . . . . By Ella Fowinkle 

The Greater Miami Board of Women Officials recently elected 
the following officers to serve for the coming year: Catherine 
Sample, chairman; Yvonne Marchesseau, vice chairman; Jose- 
phine Smith, recording secretary; Marion Huey, corresponding 
secretary ; Nadine Bodie, treasurer. 

A total of 208 women and girls took the first written volley- 
ball officials’ examination offered this season by the Greater 
Miami Board of Women Officials. The examination was passed 
by 135. The tests were given at the University of Miami and 
in twelve public schools. 

The football season was officially opened on the Miami play- 
grounds. Four inter-park city playground touch football leagues 
have been organized in which thirty-six teams participate. 
Youngsters are divided, according to weight, into two divisions, 
Mites and Midgets. 

The Recreation Department is sponsoring tennis classes on 
the playground after school hours. Hundreds of youngsters 
are taking advantage of the opportunity and are making rapid 
progress under the leadership of George Gaudet, tennis coach. 

The Pensacola Recreation Department, with the assistance 
of a very capable staff, has planned a varied and interesting 
community recreation program. The Toc Club, junior high 
school youth center at Bayview Park, will be operated under 
the leadership of Miss Lois Collette, a graduate of Maryville 
College. She will conduct an evening recreation program for 
adults. Mrs. Sterling Turner will serve as director of the 
Teen-Agers’ Den, youth center for the west side neighborhood, 
located at Sander’s Beach. A similar program will be carried 
on at Aragon Courts. Playground activities for the smaller 
children, youth center programs for the teen-agers, and planned 
socials for the adults will be directed there by Mrs. Estelle 
Wells. Mrs. Wells is a former USO worker and has just re- 
cently joined the’ staff. © a ston te 
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Negro recreation will be under the direction of Corinne Jones 
The negro community building is open each day and evening, 

The women’s athletic association of Statson University js 
planning an all-state high school playday to be held this ge. 
mester. A large number of high schools from throughout the 
state are expected to, attend. 

The women’s physical education department welcomes a new 
staff member, Miss Eloise Newell. Miss Newell received her 
master’s degree from the University of North Carolina, 

Mercer Beasley, nationally known Princeton tennis coach, 
recently conducted a tennis clinic at Stetson University. Dem- 
onstrations and instructional periods were held for the students, 


MISSISSIPPI ‘ : By R. G. Lowrey 

The health and physical education program is being enlarged 
at the University of Mississippi, Mississippi Southern College, 
and Delta State Teachers College. At the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Dr. J. G. McMurray, formerly of East Tennessee State 
College, has become head of the department of physical educa- 
tion. At Delta State Teachers College, Coaches Ray Ricks and 
Eugene Chadwick have been added to the teaching staff. At 
Mississippi Southern College, Mr. J. D. Stonestreet, Mr. J. L. 
Milam, and Miss Laura Mae Hill have been added. Auxiliary 
gymnasiums and enlargements of the playing fields are nearing 
completion at Delta State Teachers College and Mississippi 
Southern College. 

The American Red Cross has extended to Delta State Col- 
lege the privilege of training Red Cross first aid and water 
safety instructors, and to Mississippi Southern the privileges 
of training water safety instructors. At Delta State, instruc- 
tion is handled by Ethel Cain and Forest Wyatt; at Mississippi 
Southern, by Angeline Watkins. 

Men are manifesting an interest in the modern dance at Delta 
State. At both Delta State and Mississippi Southern, enlarged 
intramural programs are being enthusiastically supported by 
the students. 

The Mississippi Tuberculosis Control Mobile Unit is again 
visiting the college campuses for chest x-ray of students and 
staff. 

Miss Ethel Cain, of Delta State, attended the 1947 Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies. 


OKLAHOMA . ; : ‘ By Flora May Ellis 


There are a number of new teachers in the field of health 
and physical education in Oklahoma this year. Instructors 
added to the physical education staff at the University of 
Oklahoma are Miss Dorothy M. White, B.S. and M.S., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who recently taught at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; and Miss Carole Hass, B.S. and M.S., 
University of Illinois, who taught at the University of Illinois 
last year. 


Oklahoma A & M College has four new instructors. Jack 
Byrom, Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, is af- 
filiated with the School of Education. Dr. Byrom is no strang- 
er to Oklahoma, having worked in Eufaula, Durant, and Enid. 
Miss Agnes Michaels graduated from State Teachers College; 
Cortland, New York. She has done advanced work at the 
University of Buffalo, New York University, and Albany State 
Teachers College. Miss Michaels worked with the American 
Red Cross in India. More recently she taught at St. Mary’s 
Hall, San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Arthur Paschal and Mr. 
Carlos Clayton, both graduates of Northeastern State Teachers 
College, hold graduate fellowships. They will assist in the 
department. 

Mrs. Inez Patterson, B.S. and M.A., Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, has accepted the position of director of physical educa- 
tion for women at Northwestern State Teachers College at 
Alva. Virginia Donoglue, a graduate from Oklahoma Uni- 
versity last June, is now an instructor in physical education at 
Oklahoma College for Women. 

Miss Eleanor King, well known dancer and educator, will 
be at Oklahoma University on December 18. She will teach 
a master class and also give a lecture demonstration. Her visit 
will be in connection with the AFCW Dance Symposium to 
be sponsored by Oklahoma University on that date. 
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On October 1, 1947, Mary Channing Coleman died of 
a heart attack as she was returning to her office on the 
campus of the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina after a conference with the president. 
Just preceding that conference she had delivered a 
lecture to her professional training students—a lecture 
they will long remember for its brilliance and profes- 
sional warmth. In a conference with a staff member on 
the previous morning, Miss Coleman had talked of her 
plan for retirement. At that time, she had the promise 
of the staff that when it came time for her to leave, 
there would be no celebration. She wished to—in her 
words—“just say goodbye and leave.” This is as it 
happened, and though her death is untimely and grievous, 
she went as she would like to go. It was fitting that 
such a crusader as Mary Coleman should come to the 
end of life in the midst of her labors, still in the harness 
and battling for professional standards and professional 
ideals. 

Hers was a life of devotion to her chosen profession. 
Her work won national recognition. She was one of a 
small group of women called to Washington in 1922 
by Mrs. Herbert Hoover to plan for improved conditions 
in athletics for American girls and women, the meeting 
resulting in the creation of the Woman’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation. Miss Coleman 
served the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation as one of the early presidents 
of the Southern District Association and as one of the 
first women presidents of the Naticnal Association. Miss 
Coleman was southern regional dire.tor of the Ameri- 
can Folk Arts Association, having received this honor 
in recognition of her service in the collection and publi- 
cation of folk songs, games, and dances of the south. She 
was a member of the Greensboro Recreation Commis- 
sion and of the National Recreation Association. For 
meritorious service she received the National Honor 
Award. She was primarily a crusader; and physical 
education in the South, particularly, has strongly felt 
the impact of her untiring efforts in its advancement. 

At the turn of the century Miss Coleman was trying 
to find her place in a world not overly generous toward 
women educators. After trying “plain” school teaching, 
she soon realized that she must specialize, and, hearing 
of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, she applied 
for admission. Taken in on a probationary basis, as 
were all comers at that time, she cleared the probation 





IN MEMORIAM 
Mary Channing Coleman 


hurdles easily in spite of the fact that until the day classes 
opened she had never in her life donned a “gym” suit, 
and knew little of what might be involved in the then 
so-called “gymnastic training.” Her mental brilliance 
and her enthusiasm carried her safely through those 
arduous years of training first in Boston and later at 
Wellesley College where the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics became the Department of Hygiene. Miss 
Coleman graduated in that first normal-training class 
at Wellesley. She also graduated from the State Normal 
Schoel of Virginia and Columbia University. 

In her early teaching career she served as assistant 
supervisor of physical education in the public schools 
of Detroit under Ethel Perrin. When World War 1 
broke out, she answered her country’s call serving 
as a physical therapist. After that, she returned to 
teaching and in turn became the director of physical 
education at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, at Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, Pittsburgh, 
and at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. During holidays she travelled 
extensively in Europe visiting physical education work 
and orthopedic clinics. 

Miss Coleman wrote many articles for professional 
magazines and journals and was the author of the first 
state course of study for elementary schools in North 
Carolina which was published by the State Board of 
Education in 1922 and 1924. Besides her writing, Miss 
Coleman was a speaker of considerable reputation, having 
talked to many educational and civic groups. 

Miss Coleman was an inspiration to her students, her 
friends and her co-workers. Her rare sense of humor 
lightened the load for all who came to her with their 
problems, and these people were legion, for her sympa- 
thetic understanding left her heart open to all in need. 
All who have graduated under Miss Coleman from 
1925 up to the present time and have known her as a 
friend mourn the passing of a great lady and an in- 
spiring teacher. The legacy that Miss Coleman has left 
of teaching, not subjects but people, of thinking con- 
cern, of professional ethics and of pragmatic idealism, 
becomes richer because in her it was exemplified. She 
will be sorely missed by a wide circle of personal and 
professional friends—By Mabel Lee, University of Ne- 
braska, and the Staff of Department of Physical Educa- 
tion of the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 








The Physical Education Majors’ Club at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity held a Camp Counselor’s Cook-Out on October 14. All 
girls who went to summer camp last summer or who would 
like to go next summer were invited to attend. After supper 
there was a program around the camp fire. Each girl told of 
her camp experiences and what she felt she needed to make 
her a more valuable counselor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . , ‘ A By Aileen Moody 


The South Carolina Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Association held its fall meeting in Columbia on November 
21 and 22. Mr. Ben W. Miller, executive secretary of the 
AAHPER, was the principal speaker for this occasion. 

A speedball playday for high school girls was held at Coker 
College, Hartsville, S. C., on November 1. 

Miss Frances Eddy, formerly assistant dietition at Roper 
Hospital, has been appointed nutritionist with the South Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. She will assist Miss Julia P. 
Brunson with the nutrition program and will work from the 
central office. 

Winthrop College has a new staff mem er, Miss Martha 
Charnock, a graduate of Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. She took dance activities and other graduate work 
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at the University of Wisconsin. Sigma Gamma Nu, a major 
club, is publishing a monthly news sheet, called the PEM Press, 
to be distributed to members of the club. The sixth annual 
physical education circus, presented by Sigma Gamma Nu, was 
held Saturday, October 18. The proceeds of the circus are to 
be used for a scholarship fund. Miss Julia H. Post, head of 
the department, attended the summer workshop of the 
NAPECW in Estes Park and spent the remainder of the sum- 
mer visiting physical education departments throughout the 
West. 

A school health conference was held at Blythe Shoals, the 
Parker School summer camp, Greenville County, S. C., from 
September 1-5. The conference was sponsored by Mr. L. P. 
Hollis, superintendent of Parker School District and the Green- 
ville County departments of health and physical education. Miss 
Helen Martikainen, health education consultant, USPHS; 
Miss Katherine Edwards, health education consultant, South 
Carolina State Department of Education; and Miss Julia 
Brunson, state nutritionist, South Carolina State Board of 
Health, served as consultants at the conference. 

A total of 47 teachers, principals, parents, and health and 
welfare agency representatives participated in the program 
during the week. One of the highlights of the conference was 
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a panel discussion on school health services from the com- 
munity. Representatives from various community agencies 
made up the panel. 

The Florence County Health Department opened a new 
health center in Olanta in August. The first clinic to be held 
there was a pre-school clinic on August 26. This health center 
is one of four in Florence County. The others are located 
in Florence, Johnsonville, and Lake City. 


TENNESSEE ; P ‘ ca Be By Catherine Allen 

The University of Tennessee has added several new members 
to its staff for the year 1947-48. Mr. George Brady has re- 
turned, following his study on his doctorate at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Miss Jane Ladner, B.S., M.A., Columbia 
Teachers College, comes from New Mexico State Teachers 
College. Miss Dorothy Clapper comes from the University of 
Minnesota where she received her B.S. and M.S. degrees and 
from the University of Wisconsin where she received her 
training in physical therapy. Miss Frances McGinness, B.S., 
M.S., University of Tennessee, comes from the junior college 
at Martin. 

Mr. Raymond Brown and Mr. Wilburn Tucker will teach 
at TPI, Cookeville; Miss Frances Lovingood, at LMU, Harro- 
gate; Miss Mildred Stephenson, at Tennessee Wesleyan; and 
Mr. Ralph Hatley, at Memphis State College. Mr. Cecil 
Humphries is head of the department at Memphis State College. 

Fall Creek Falls State Park was the scene of the convention 
of the Tennessee Valley Section of the American Camping As- 
sociation, September 26 and 27, presided over by the president, 
Mr. Henry G. Hart of the State Department of Conservation, 
with Dr. L. B. Sharp of New York University and Life and 
National Camps as guest speaker. Miss Thelma Patterson, 
former executive secretary of the ACA, was also a guest and 
speaker at the meeting. 

Peabody College Physical Education Department, headed by 
Dr. Solon Sudduth, has established a camp at which quite a 
number of courses are taught, including recreation leadership 
and camp leadership. 

The Third Cumberland Region Folk Festival met at Cross- 
ville on October 11. The program included folk dancing, song 
dramatization, puppetry, story-telling, and crafts. Miss Ethel 
Capps, festival chairman, took an outstanding grammar school 
group for demonstration. Miss Capps is in the Knoxville 
public school system. 

TEXAS . . : . By Frances Wayman 

Attractive yearbooks were sent out to 85 members of the 
Fort Worth Physical Education Professional Club on Novem- 
ber 1. The year’s program looks interesting with Dr. Rhea 
Williams speaking on trends in health education in November, 
and square dancing planned for the social meeting in December. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
IOWA ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ By M. Gladys Scott 

Ellsworth Vines spent three weeks during October at the 
University of Iowa giving instruction in golf and tennis. He 
worked with all the students in the basic skills program in both 
the men’s and women’s classes, with the physical education 
majors, and with the golf and tennis teams. He also held golf 
and tennis clinics which were open to all faculty members and 
the public. 

The WRA hockey club at the University of Iowa held a 
playday in October in which teams from Grinnell College and 
Iowa State Teachers College participated. The club also sent 
two teams to the University of Wisconsin to participate in the 
hockey umpiring conference. Several members of the club 
took the umpire rating examinations. 
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Morningside College held a clinic on November 22 for all 
those interested in coaching and officiating girls’ basketball, 
Attention was given to the NSWA standards for baskethal}, 
Members of the Iowa City Rating Board and the University 
of Iowa faculty conducted the clinic. 

The Danish gymnastics team, which has been touring the 
United States during the past year, appeared at the University 
of Iowa on November 20. The performance was open to the 
public. 

Dr. J. B. Nash spoke at the meetings of the Iowa State 
Phvsical Education Association which were held in Des Moines 
in November. 


M!SSOURI : ° By Jack Matthews 

Clayton High School is inaugurating a new plan for its 
interscholastic athletic contests this year. The Board of Edy. 
cation has appropriated the necessary funds to carry on a com. 
plete athletic program for the school year and, as a result, 
admissions for athletic contests have been eliminated. Four 
teams will participate in football, three in basketball, three 
in track, one in basketball, one in tennis, and one in golf, 


Officers for the Northeast Missouri District Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association are Delbert Maddox, 
president; Mrs. Mary Wille, vice president; and Mrs. Mary 
Margaret Estes, secretary-treasurer. 


Miss Helen Manley acted as one of the consultants in health 
instruction at the National Health Education Conference of the 
American Medical Association in Highland Park, Illinois, in 
October. 

Mr. Emmett R. Stuber, who has coached football at South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College for the past seventeen 
years, is now head football coach at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. Mr. Stuber has been succeeded by Mr. D. Wayne 
Goddard. 

Dr. A. T. Miller, former head of the health and physical 
education department of Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, has accepted a position at the University of Tennessee. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. John Ben Jones of Ahwahnee, 
California. 

In accordance with the University of Kansas City’s policy 
of rotating departmental chairmanships from time to time, Miss 
Marion M. Wagner has been appointed chairman of health and 
physical education for the current year. Miss Marjorie Butler 
of Stockton, Kansas, is a new instructor in the women’s 
division at the University of Kansas City. 

Woodrow Gaba has been elected assistant football coach 
and coach of basketball at Marshall High School. 

Mr. J. N. Pederson, on the staff of Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, is a full-time critic teacher at the 
Horace Mann Laboratory School. Mr. Pederson did his under- 
graduate work at LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, and his graduate work at the University of Colorado. 

New staff members at Stephens College this year include 
Avis Berglend of the University of Wisconsin, Carolyn Wil- 
liamson of Nebraska State Normal College, and Shirley Drew, 
graduate of Missouri University. There are approximately 
2,200 Stephens girls who are taking physical education three 
times a week, and 1,500 are participating in the intramural and 
recreational activities sponsored by the department of physical 
education. 

New additions to the health and physical education staff in 
the Kansas City public schools are Miss LaWanda Stewart, 
Mrs. Beverly Cochran Lowry, Miss Catherine Peck, Miss 
Martha Manning, Mr. Nelson Dwight, and Mr. Albert Steiner. 

Miss Norma Leavitt, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, resigned last June to accept 
a position at Illinois State Normal University. Miss Leavitt 
has been granted a leave of absence from the latter university 
for the second semester of the school year to complete work 
on her doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Social dance classes for men and women are being offered 
as a part of the required course program in physical education 
at the University this semester. The classes, which meet twice 
a week, are under the direction of Miss Doris Taylor. 

Miss Martha Norris Stanton has been appointed as an 
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instructor in the department of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Miss Stanton did her undergraduate work 
at the University of California in Berkeley, California, and 
has done graduate study at Wellesley College. Before coming 
to the University, Miss Stanton taught at Presbyterian College 
in South Carolina and at the Bouve-Boston School of Physical 


Education. 
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By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA . é ‘ - ‘ 5 By Inga Hoem 

The course of study in health education for all teacher-train- 
ing units in the state university system was recently completed 
and is being used during the fall semester, according to an 
announcement made by Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, director 
of the Division of Health Education in the State Board Jf 
Health. It was prepared by a commission on teacher training 
which is composed of two faculty members from each Univer- 
sity Unit, one from the field of education, and the other from 
that of health. 

The course will be given for one quarter with four credits 
in the following Units, Montana State University at Missoula, 
Montana State College at Bozeman, Eastern Montana Normal 
College at Billings, Montana State Normal College at Dillon, 
and Northern Montana College at Havre. 


This project in health education is sponsored cooperatively 
by the State Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Health through Montana State College. Additional 
assistance is given by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Other cooperating agencies are the Univer- 
sity of Montana which includes the Office of the Chancellor, 
and each of the units of the university offering teacher training, 
Child Welfare Services of the Department of Public Welfare, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service of the State College. 


The committee has held regular monthly meetings of one or 
two days’ duration since January. One meeting has been held 
at each of the teacher-training units of the University and one 
was held in conjunction with the Montana Public Health Asso- 
ciation meeting in Great Falls in June. 

The committee members feel that these meetings, together 
with study and conferences, have really provided in-service 
training. In addition to the contributions of each committee 
member, the following people from the outside have been 
brought in for the in-service training of the committee: Dr. 
E. R. Hodgson, neurologist and psychiatrist, Great Falls Clinic, 
Great Falls, Montana; Dr. Troy L. Stearns, associate professor 
of education, Michigan State College; Miss Bertha Gerber, 
School of Social Work, Washington State College (courtesy 
of Montana Welfare epartment) ; Dr. Morton Seidenfeld, psy- 
chologist, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New 
York City (courtesy Montana Infantile Paralysis Foundation) ; 
Dr. H. V. Gibson and staff, City-County Health Office, Great 
Falls, Montana; Mr. H. B. Masters, Educational Director, 
Kellogg Foundation; State Nutrition Committee, Dr. Jessie 
Richardson, Montana State College, chairman; Mr. Albright, 
director, Speech Clinic, Missoula State University. As a result 
of the work of the State Committee for Teacher-Training in 
Health Education, several local projects in all University Unit 
areas have been planned. 

The coordinator has done much preliminary work in the state 
college area at the Gallatin County High School in Bozeman. 
This project was initiated at Polson under the direction of 
Mr. C. F. Hertler from the state university at Missoula. The 
posture clinic at Missoula is an outstanding project in coopera- 
tive effort. This too is under the direction of the state univer- 
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sity at Missoula. A project in the Billings area for educa- 
tional training of physically handicapped children is now being 
organized with Miss’ Marjorie Stevens of Eastern Montana 
College as sponsor. 

The Committee on Teacher Training in Health Education is 
composed of the following people: Miss K. Elizabeth Ander- 
son, coordinator; Mr. Carl E. Klafs, state supervisor, health 
physical education, and recreation; Mr. R. O. Gullidge, state 
high sthool supervisor; and Mrs. Lillian Peterson, state rural 
supervisor, from the Department of Public Instruction; Miss 
Wava L. Dixon, generalized nursing consultant; and F. L. 
Livingston, director, Division of Dental Health, from the State 
Board of Health; Miss Margaret Scott, director, Child Welfare, 
from the Department of Public Welfare; Mrs. Frances Mac- 
Donald, extension specialist in rural health from the Extension 
Service; Miss Mary C. Evans, education; and Miss Marjorie 
Stevens, health and physical education, from Eastern Montana 
State Normal School; Miss Gertrude Walker, dietitian, and 
Dr. Ira W. Stam, education and psychology, from Northern 
Montana College; Mr. O. K. Moe, superintendent, elementary 
training school, and Miss Elena Sliepcevich, health and physi- 
cal education, from Montana State Normal College; Mr. Linus 
Carleton, education; and Mr. Charles Hertler, health and 
physical education, from Montana State University; Dr. L. O. 
Brockman, education; and Dr. Carl W. Hammer, director, 
Student Health Service, from Montana State College. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


CALIFORIOM « «ss 6s thlUelUlClU By Marion Avery 

The annual Southern Section conference, CAHPER, was 
held at Occidental College, Los Angeles, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1947. The theme was “Let’s Be Realistic,” and the 
emphasis was on visual aids. 

Stanford University was host to the Cheyenne Mountain 
Dancers for an exhibition on Friday evening, Oct. 24, and 
workshop meetings on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, Oct. 25- 
27. The Bay Section CAHPER executive committee, follow- 
ing an afternoon meeting planning for their spring conference 
on Feb. 28, 1948, had dinner at the Student Union with Dr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Shaw and the group. 

The first meeting of the Oakland Unit of CAHPER was a 
dinner meeting at the Oakland High School where Dr. E. 
Taylor Dykes, newly appointed supervisor of dental services 
in the Oakland public schools, presented plans for the interest- 
ing and rapidly expanding program which he has planned. 
Surveys are now being conducted in the schools in various 
sections of the city to help spot the areas where the greatest 
emphasis will be placed. The Alameda County Dental Society 
and the Dental Colleges are giving full cooperation to the 
project. 

Mr. Charles Cranford, welfare and recreation officer with the 
Navy during the war and more recently assistant superintend- 
ent of recreation of Westchester County, New York, has been 
appointed professor of recreation leadership at the San Fran- 
cisco State College. He began his duties September 1, 1947. 
Mr. Cranford has been working for his doctorate under Dr. 
J. B. Nash at New York University. 

Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, formerly Convenor of the School of 
Education at Mills College, is now at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles as professor of the graduate division 
of physical education. 

Dr. Pauline Hodgson, executive officer for the department of 
physical education for women at the University of California, 
has been made a full professor. 

Mrs. Alta Sims Bunker, for many years with the San Fran- 
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cisco Recreation Department, has returned to the Oakiaud 
Recreation Department as general supervisor of recreation. 


UTAH. ° = ‘ ‘ By Vaughn L. Hall 

Mr. Glenn W. Arnett, director of health, physical education, 
and recreation for the State of Utah, resigned his position in 
the State Department of Public Instruction September 1 to be- 
come coordinator of health education, physical education, and 
recreation for the San Diego County Schools. 

Since coming to the department in 1945, Mr. Arnett has done 
an outstanding job. Under his direction the state curriculum 
in health and physical education was revised. He also served 
as state coordinator for the six-state health demonstration 
workshop held in Logan in June under the sponsorship of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Mr. .Vaughn L. Hall was appointed state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation for Utah. Mr. Hall, for- 
merly a staff member of the department of physical education, 
and recreation at the Utah State Agricultural College, assumed 
his new duties on September 1. 

Dr. Bernice Moss, formerly with the Utah State Department 
and the California State Department, has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman for the Southwest District convention to be 
held in Salt Lake City in April. Dr. Moss reports that plans 
are progressing nicely, and Utah is looking forward to having 
the convention here next spring. 


ARIZONA . = ‘ . By Regna F. Breneman 

Lois Dusenberry and John Barringer, both of the Tucson 
Senior High School physical education department, attended 
the revival of the American National Red Cross Aquatic School 
in Arizona at Granite Dells during the month of June. This 
school was the first since 1938, and it was so successful that 
another school is being planned for next year. From the 
Aquatic School, John Barringer flew to Honolulu to attend the 
summer session of the University of Hawaii. 

Parents’ Day at Arizona State College at Tempe on October 
18 found the women’s physical education department very ac- 
tive. Mothers and Dads were entertained by one of Dorothy 
Gillander’s dance classes. The program included “Peasant 
Dance” by Brahms, “Sonata” by Alstone, and “Body and Soul” 
featuring Joan Henness. Later in the day, the women’s varsity 
volleyball team played a team composed of faculty men and 
women in an exhibition game. Men and women physical edu- 
cation majors then joined in presenting a tumbling program. 

At North Phoenix High School the: girls’ and boys’ physical 
education departments sponsored the second annual all-school 
recreational sports’ tournament from October 7 to November 
13. There were 305 entries in a total of 16 events. The 
activities were badminton, table tennis, shuffleboard, tennis, 
volleyball doubles, and mixed volleyball teams. Faculty and 
students made up the teams in all activities, and a student- 
faculty tournament committee planned and conducted the events. 
A ranking board of the 500 particopants will be made and kept 
through the year. 

Plans are underway for a coeducational dance club at North 


Phoenix High School. Units in social dancing, Amer 
couples and squares, national dances of today, and modern d 
are to be taught throughout the year at weekly meetings ey, 
Friday afternoon. The sponsor is Miss Catherine A, Wilkin. 
son, co-sponsor is Mrs. Virginia Duncan, dramatics instructor 
and associate dance director is Mr. F. V. Brown, social science 
instructor. The club membership is over 100. 

The Phoenix Union High School girls’ physical education 
department has sponsored two new groups this year, One js 
a girls’ drill team which was organized for the purpose of per. 
forming between halves at the football games. The other group 
is a girls’ golf club. The boys have had a golf club for several 
years but it is the first time the girls have had an Opportunity 
to learn to play golf. The instructor is Mr. Bob Gutwein a 
well known professional from Cincinnati. ; 

The freshmen ballroom dancing class broke all records this 
year with an enrollment of 170 boys and girls. Later in the 
year classes will be held for upper classmen. 

The tumbling club has also had a record turnout with 16 
members. - 

Intramural volleyball tournaments are in full swing. There 
are 108 teams competing during class periods and 12 winning 
teams competing after school. From that group, an honorary 
all-star team is to be chosen. 


NEW MEXICO - ‘ ‘ - By Mercedes Gugisberg 

At the October meeting of the School Health Policies Com. 
mittee four projects were set for the year: an evaluation of the 
year’s experience with the School Health Manual for Elemen- 
tary Teachers, the development of a school health manual for 
secondary teachers, the development of a manual for parents, 
and the development of recommendations to the All-Over Plan- 
ning Committee of the New Mexico Health Council for the 
improvement of the health of the school-age child and of the 
college student. 

The Committee on Community Health of the New Mexico 
Health Council will have reports from its sub-committees on 
safety, sanitation, nutrition, laboratory, recreation, industry, and 
housing at future meetings. In this way the committee will 
be able to coordinate the work of all committees and _ assist 
local health committees in their community work. 


NEVADA . ‘ ‘ : . By Lyle A. Roush 
J. E. Martie, the president of the state association, recently 
met with fifty individuals to discuss common health and recrea- 
tion problems. Also present was Mildred Bray, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, who pledged the support of her 
department in the endeavors of the state association. 

This meeting took place during a Nevada District Teachers 
Institute, held in Reno, October 13-15. Mr. Martie compli- 
mented the state association on the fine work it has done. 

Mr. Lyle A. Roush was appointed as state secretary, with 
Mary Gayle Reece, both of Northside Junior High School in 
Reno, and Lila Atkisson of the State Department of Public 
Health as his assistants. 

Pians are now under way to ho'd a meeting soon in order 
to encourage membership in the Association. 
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"How We Deo Jt” 


Games for Teaching Bowling 
ECAUSE of the increasing popularity of bowling as a rec- 
reational sport for all ages, there is greater demand in 
schools and colleges to include bowling instruction in the 
physical education and intramural programs. 

While many schools are not financially able to provide 
alleys, the lack of lanes in the school itself should not hinder 
the teaching of the techniques. These can be learned in the 
school gymnasium using improvised materials and a variety 
of games. Once the fundamentals are learned the group should 
progress to regular alleys. Local proprietors are often willing 
to rent lanes during school hours or at times when the alleys 
are not patronized. In order to reduce expenses, students may 
set their own pins. 

In teaching large classes, perhaps it is necessary to have 
as many as six to ten bowling on each lane. If this is the 
case, practices are needed in which little time is wasted in 
setting pins and in which the maximum number of balls may 
be rolled in a short time. The approach, aim, and scoring can all 
be learned and made more interesting by using practice games 
with individual and/or team scores. The number of balls 
bowled in a given time may be increased by reducing the 
number of pins to be spotted. Keen competition between alley 
groups and individuals will keep interest high and provide fun 
for all. 

It is the purpose of this article to introduce a few games 
preliminary to bowling. These games are entirely original. Each 
member of the bowling class for women majors in physical 
education at Miami University submitted games for teaching 
bowling techniques in the gymnasium, to beginners on the 
alley, and to advanced bowlers for practice in aiming. These 
games were devised to save pin-setting time, to teach the 
‘skills, and to provide some competitive interest. Since we at- 
tempt to teach an average girl to bowl an average game, we 
stress the straight ball and pin bowling. The best of the 
games submitted in the last two years have been selected. 
It should be noted that the number of bowlers on one alley 
may vary and in some of the games, the number may be large. 
However, if the bowling time is limited to an hour, it is 
advisable to limit the alley teams to five. 

We hope that these games may encourage others to originate 
and publish games which they have used and that more and 
better bowling instruction will be the result. 

GAMES FOR TEACHING BOWLING IN THE GYMNASIUM 


“Knock ‘Em Down” 

Object: To teach the bowler to hit the 1-3 pocket. 

Equipment: Regulation alley and approach marked on 
gymnasium floor. The number of alleys will depend on the 
size of the class. Two in-seam or concealed stitch softballs 
and two Indian clubs per alley. 

Procedure: Proper holding of ball, approach, and release 
are reviewed. Team lines up at beginning of approach. Each 
team has one retriever and one to reset pins. In turn each 
player bowls two balls. If both pins are knocked down on first 
ball, clubs are respotted for the second ball. If only one club 
is down on first ball, second ball is bowled at the remaining 
club. 

Scoring: Both clubs down on one ball, 5 points; both clubs 
down on two balls, 2 points; one club down on two balls, 1 
point; no clubs down, no points. Scoring may be individual 
or if more than one alley is marked off, a team score may be 
kept. 

Penalties: For stepping over foul line, score for that ball 
is lost. 











“Sugar Bowl’ 


Object: To practice four-step approach and release by bowl- 
ing through an opponent’s legs. 
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Equipment: Regulation bowling alleys marked on ymnasiym 
floor but allow 15’ approach at both ends. If gymnasium jg 
small, alley length may be reduced. Volleyball, soccer ball, of 
softbali is used. For a large number in the class, equipment | 
must be duplicated. 

Procedure: The class is divided into teams of 6 to 10 players 
each. Team A is lined up behind its “Sugar Bowl” (No. } 
on Team A). “Sugar Bowl” stands just inside alley with | 
feet spread two or three feet apart. Team B is lined UD in 
similar formation at opposite end of alley. First player on 
Team B attempts to bowl ball into “Sugar Bowl” (between 
legs of No. 1, Team A). “Sugar Bowl” goes to end of her 
own line and retriever (No. 2) in line steps forward, bowls 
at Team B “Sugar Bowl” and after bowling takes position 
of Team A “Sugar Bowl.” One ball is allowed each turn, Bajj 
is bowled back and forth until all have had four or five turns 
or as many as may be specified. ' 

Scoring: Each time ball goes through opponent’s legs, one 
point is scored. Team with highest score is winner. A scorer. 
official is necessary. 

Fouls and Penalties: For stepping over foul line, point, if 
made, does not count. 





“Basket Bowling” 

Object: To practice duck pin grip, swing, and approach 
by bowling into basket. 

Equipment: Two indoor softballs and metal waste basket 
propped up on side with two bricks or similar objects, open 
end facing foul line. Bowling alley marked on gymnasium 
floor, allowing 15’ approach. For more than 10 players, dupli- 
cate or triple equipment. 

Procedure: Five to ten players on a team and one retriever, 
Each player bowls two balls attempting to roll into the waste 
basket. Rotate and trade places with retriever. 

Scoring: One point is scored for each basket. High scorer 
wins. If playing team against team, play a time limit. An of- 
ficial scorekeeper and judge are necessary. Each player is 
allowed 5 turns. 

Penalties: For stepping over foul line, subtract 1 point. For 
ball bounced on alley, subtract 1 point. 


“Triangle Bowling” 

Object: To learn duck pin bowling techniques by bowling 
softballs on an alley marked on the gymnasium floor. 

Equipment: Regulation alley chalked on floor with 15’ ap- 
proach. Two-foot equilateral triangle chalked on wall at end 
of alley with a one-foot equilateral triangle inside. The base 
of the two triangles is along the floor or base board. 

Procedure: Each player is allowed two balls in turn. The 
ball is gripped as in duck pin bowling. Using the three-, four-, 
or five-step approach and proper bowling technique in re- 
leasing the ball, the player attempts to hit the lower part of 
the inside triangle on the wall 60 feet from the foul line 
Ball must be- rolled. Players rotate in being ball retrievers. 

Scoring: 10 points for hitting small triangle; 5 points for 
hitting outside small triangle, but inside large triangle. 

Fouls and Penalties: For stepping over foul line in delivery, 
for a ball thrown or bounced on floor, and for ball rolling 
outside indicated line on floor, the penalty is loss of ball and 
no score. 


ALLEY GAMES FOR BEGINNERS 


“Three Pins’’ 

Object: To knock three pins down, or, if not all, two or one; 
to practice hitting the 1-3 pocket. 

Equipment: Regulation balls and alley. Pins .1, 2, 3 spotted. 

Procedure: Bowlers attempt to knock all three pins, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, down with one ball. Aim for the 1-3 pocket. One ball 
is allowed for each turn. 

Scoring: Players start with 20 points each. Three pins down 
subtracts 3, two knocked down takes away 2, and one pin 
subtracts one. The player first reaching “O” is the winner. 


yn 


“Champion Bowler’”’ 
Object: To spell out “C-H-A-M-P-I-O-N B-O-W-L- 
E-R-S” each team member adding one letter to the phrase 
when all four pins, (1, 2, 3, 5,) are knocked down with one 
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ball. Practice aiming at 1-3 pocket. 

Equipment: Regulation balls and alley. Four pins are needed. 

Procedure: Each player bowls a total of 4 balls, one ball 
each turn. If the player knocks down the 1, 2, 3, and 5 pins 
it is a “strike” and the team marks down a “C.” The next 
“strike” adds an “H” and so on. Pins are respotted after each 
ball is bowled. : 

Scoring: All four pins must be knocked down with one 
ball in order to score. The team spelling “Champion Bowlers” 
first is the winner. 

Variation: Depending upon the ability of the bowlers, the 
words “Champions” or “Champs” may be substituted. 

“Win it’ 

Object: To knock all pins down with as few balls as pos- 
sible. 

Equipment: Regulation palls and alley. 

Procedure: Bowled as a team game, each player is allowed 
one ball in his turn. The first player bowls for a strike. If 
she fails the second player bowls for the remaining pins, etc., 
until pins are down. Pins are not set up until they are all 
knocked down. 

Scoring: Team with highest score at end of time limit 
wins. One point is given each time all pins are knocked down. 
“Progressive Bowling” 

Object: To progress from hitting the No. 1 pin to a strike. 

Equipment: Regulation balls and alley. 

Procedure: Player No. 1 on each team tries to knock down 
the No. 1 pin. If she succeeds, player No. 2 tries to knock 
both No. 1 and No. 2 pins down. If she succeeds, player No. 3 
tries to knock down pins 1, 2, 3, and so on. This continues 
until teams are bowling for a strike. If players fail to knock 
down their pins, the next player tries the same shot and an- 
other pin cannot be added until the previous number is knocked 
down. Each bowls one ball in his turn. 

Scoring: First team to work up to a strike wins. 

Variations : 

1. Players may start with-No. 10, add No. 9, No. 8, etc. 
Bowl in reverse order. 

2. Instead of adding a pin each time, spot a single pin in 
the next number. When No. 1 is knocked down, spot it in 
No. 2, then No. 3, etc. Play a time limit or let the winner 
be the first team to knock down pins in all positions. 

GAMES FOR ADVANCED BOWLERS 
“Spearing Spares” 

Object: To knock down 8 combinations of spares: 1, 3, 6, 
0-1247:;26 0:2 47:6 3:4 7:5,8:5,9 

Equipment: Regulation alley and balls. 

Procedure: First bowler bowls 1, 3, 6, 10. If knocked down, 
next bowler starts 1, 2, 4, 7, etc. Each person bowls one ball. 
The combination is bowled for until hit down with one ball. 
First team to knock down all spares is winner. 

Scoring: Team that knocks all spares down first is win- 
ner. 

Variation: This may be played as an individual game, al- 
though the pin-setting is more complicated. 

“Split Down” 

Object: To knock down splits. 

Equipment: Regulation alley and balls. 

Procedure: Bowl 10 balls at the following splits: 4, 7, 9; 
3, 10; 5, 7; 5, 10; 2, 7, 8; 3, 7, 10; 2,7; 4,9; 4, 9, 10; 3, 9, 10. 
Make only one attempt for each split. I: missed or made, pro- 
ceed to the next. If several people are on the same lane, each 
may take his turn at the first, second, etc. 

Scoring: Split if made, 10; if missed, 0. Individual or team 
with highest score wins. 

: “Play for Strike’ 

Object: To strike in order to have a chance for a bonus by 
hitting the No. 10 pin. 

Equipment: Regulation alley and balls. 

Procedure: The first player on each team tries to get a 
strike. If he succeeds, he may try for the No. 10 pin on a 
second ball. If he fails to strike, the next player takes his 

turn and so on. 

Scoring: This may be either scored individually or as a 
team. There are 10 points for a strike and 5 points for hit- 
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ting the No. 10 pin. The person with highest score wins. 
Variation: Any single pin or combination of pins may e 
spotted after a strike has been made. 


“Strike or Spare It’ 

Object: To practice getting strikes or spares. 

Equipment: Regulation alley and balls. 

Procedure: Two balls are allotted to each player in his 
turn. All ten pins are spotted and the bowler attempts to score 
a strike. A strike on the first ball allows the bowler another 
ball and chance to strike again. If the bowler fails to get a 
strike, he bowls for a spare. Only strikes or spares score. 

Scoring: For a strike, 10 points; for a spare, 5 points. First 
team to score 50 is declared the winner. 

Fouls and Penalties: Crossing the foul line on the release— 
no score for that ball. 

Variations: The game total may be changed to suit the 
abilities of the bowlers. A time limit may be set. 

JEANNE BASSETT 
and SENIOR MAJjors 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Sports For The Blind 
T° often many of us are likely to feel that the blind 
are hopelessly handicapped. This is not true. The per- 
son who has lost his sight can, with the proper training, be- 
come self-dependent and pursue many of the same things that 
his more fortunate fellow beings with sight enjoy. This is espe- 
cially true in the field of sports. 

At one large naval hospital in the East several blind navy 
veterans participated in a wide variety of sports as part of 
their rehabilitation. The army hospitals which administered 
to the army blind likewise had a well-rounded program of 
athletics for their patients. 

One of the sports adapted to our blind veterans and which 
can be enjoyed by all blind persons is archery. A sheet of tin, 
four feet by three feet, is suspended in a metal frame which 
allows it to swing freely. This is the target. A piece of cord 
is attached to the metal frame and extends to the archer’s 
position about forty feet away. On this cord, about two feet 
from the frame, is attached a metal bolt. The instructor, 
standing beside the archer, pulling the cord towards him and 
then slackening it, causes the metal bolt to strike against the 
target creating a sound which aids the archer in locating the 
target. The instructor lines the archer up with the target who, 
guided by the sound of the bolt striking against the target, 
releases the arrow. When the arrow strikes the target the 
sound informs the archer that his marksmanship has scored 
a bullseye. 

Punching the bag is another sport that the blind take part 
in quite effectively. The individual learns to coordinate his 
punches with the movement of the bag by the sound of the 
bag. Weight lifting is still another athletic activity in which 
the blind can participate to good advantage. 

Wrestling is a sport in which the blind have learned to 
excel. In Philadelphia a school for the blind has one of the 
best wrestling teams in that part of the country, and repeatedly 
wins victories over teams who are not handicapped by sight- 
lessness. One blind student at the University of Pennsylvania 
became proficient enough in wrestling to captain the wrestling 
team of that University. During World War II this same 
individual aided the morale and rehabilitation of blind war 
veterans by instructing them in wrestling at service hospitals. 

Bowling is another sport in which the blind, after proper 
training, can become skilled. Our method employed is the use 
of a guide rail. This rail is located on the left side of the 
alley and extends to the take-off point. By using this guide rail 
the bowler knows when he is at the take-off point and when to 
release the ball. Another method is for the instructor to line 


Published with permission of the Chief Medical Director, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration, 
who assumes no responsibility for the opinions expressed or 
the conclusions drawn by the author. 














YOU CAN ADD INTEREST 
TO GYM CLASSES WITH 
oe ee ee 2 ee 


MOORE 
GYM SUITS PB 


Paysicat education directors every- 


where tell us that nothing stimulates 
interest in gym work so much as the 
proper costume. With lovely Moore 
Gym Suits you can be sure of attractive 
classes, lively interest in the work and 
an abundance of energy. In addition, 
girls find these properly proportioned 
Moore Gym suits fit well and are 
comfortable to wear. Of beautiful, 
enduring fabrics, all wash-fast and 
Sanforized-shrunk . . . in your choice 
of many delightful colors. 


See today the stunning Moore 
styles illustrated in the new style book, 
“Masterpieces in Girls’ Gym Suits.” 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 
425 Fifth Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
E. R. MOORE CO., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


1) Please send my free copy of the style book, “Masterpieces 
in Girls’ Gym Suits.” 





Name____ : 
School 
School’s Address 


FOR SPRING SEMESTER 
Order your requirements now 
to assure more prompt delivery 
for spring semester classes. 


Town if any State 





If you buy gym suits through a local dealer, please check here 
© and give us dealer’s name. 


Dealet’s Name__§$____ 
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up the bowler with the center of the alley and instruct him 
in the proper number of steps to be taken before releasing the 
ball. The instructor should, after every ball is thrown, advise 
the bowler as to whether or not he is too far over to the 
right or left of the alley. ; . 

The blind can find much enjoyment and stimulating ex- 
ercise in swimming. There are many blind persons who are 
outstanding swimmers. This activity is included in practically 
all athletic programs of schools for the blind. It is an in- 
vigorating exercise. It also instills confidence in the blind and 
because of this is stressed for the blind. 


Track has also been added to the growing list of athletic 
activities for the blind. Running lanes are separated by guide 
wires. This makes it possible for the participants to stay in. 
their own lanes. They can participate in several different track 
events. 

“Shooting baskets” is a form of basketball that can be 
enjoyed by the blind. The participant stands about twenty 
feet from the basket and attempts to throw the basketball 
through the basket. The instructor stands under the basket 
and claps his hands spasmodically, This handclapping helps 
to guide the participant as to the location of the basket. A 
few small bells attached to the net ring when the ball goes 
through the basket. 

There is also a modified form of baseball that can be played 
by the blind. A large rubber ball with a few bells inside is 
used. The ball is rolled along the ground and the batter, 
guided by the sound of the bells, attempts to hit it. 

Crew is another new sport that the blind have mastered. On 
the famed Schuylkill River in Philadelphia the people of 
that city enjoyed a series of shell races in which the partici- 
pants were blind veterans. A six-man crew of blind navy vet- 
erans from the naval hospital there, using an instructor as 
coxswain, competed against a similar crew from the army 
Valley Forge Hospital at nearby Phoenixville. The fine ex- 
hibition of athletic ability shown by these men proved that 
crew racing is still another sport that can be engaged in by 
the blind. Because of the success of this experiment it is 
quite possible that many schools for the blind having access 
to rivers or lakes will include the sport in their athletic pro- 
grams. 


Roller skating and horseback riding are two other sports 
that the blind are now participating in and enjoying. 

All of these sports help to build up the confidence, self- 
assurance, and morale of the blind. It helps to create a feeling 
of equality with those individuals who have sight, which is so 
important in helping the blind to live normal, self-sufficient 
lives. 

ALBERT PASCAL 
Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital 
Coatesville, Pa. 


““‘Waterproof’’ Your Roll Book 


TEACHERS of swimming, canoeing, and other water sports 

are often confronted with the problem of keeping roll 
books and charts neat and legible even though the roll books 
and charts are frequently splashed. 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to use your own fountain pen 
instead of the scratchy pen point usually necessary for use 
with India ink? Write the names in your roll book with 
your own pen and then cover this writing with a thin coat 
of colorless nail polish. Just remember to keep your records 
of grades, attendance, etc., in pencil until the end of the 
term and then go over them in ink if you feel this is neces- 
sary. The nail polish serves two purposes; the ink does not 
run or smear and the paper is protected fom water-wear. For 
large posters and charts clear shellac is equally effective * 

Evetyn K. DILLon 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 





*This article was submitted by The National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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WO out of each five children and nearly every adult over 
50 years of age in Italy is suffering from gingivitis two 
American dental scientists reported recently. The findings were 
in marked contrast to an earlier report on dental decay in 
Italy. In that report, it was found that Italian children had 
from two to seven times less dental decay than did American 
children. 
* * * 
HE National Society for the Prevention of Blindness an- 
nounces that it will hold a three-day conference, April 5, 
6, 7, 1948, at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. This conference 
will be of interest to persons who are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with eye health and safety. Details concerning the pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing directly to the Society at 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 
* * x 
NE out of every four children has a dento-facial deformity, 
ranging from crooked or misplaced teeth to severe mal- 
formations that affect not only his physical health but also his 
mental and emotional development. 
x * * 
SERIES of ten new motion pictures, designed to help train 
high school and college athletes in track and field sports 
has just been completed by United World Films, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City 20. In view of the proximity of 
the 1948 Olympic Games, the United States Olympic Associa- 
tion cooperated extensively in the planning and preparation of 
the films which include more than forty ranking amateur ath- 
letes, all of Olympic caliber. Separate titles in this series cover 
sprints, middle distances, one and two-mile runs, hurdles (high 
and low), relays, high jump, broad jump, pole vault, shot-put, 
discus-javelin. Extensive research into coaching methods went 
into the films’ preparatory stages, and care was taken to show 
athletes of varying degrees of ability and of differing build, so 
as to make the lessons as widely applicable as possible. Where 
several accepted styles exist, each was illustrated, and the rea- 
sons for preference under stipulated conditions were made 
clear. The films will be sold to educational institutions in this 
country and abroad through representatives of United World 
Films, Inc. School film-buying centers may make arrangements 
to screen these subjects as they are released. 
ea 3 
A DENTIST in Colorado Springs warns against girls and 
women opening bobbypins with their upper front teeth. 
With his father and two brothers, also dentists, he has dis- 
covered that this is the cause of notches in the upper front 
teeth in hundreds of women. Under the microscope bobbypins 
were found to have saw-tooth edges which are damaging 


to teeth. 

CF page 554 of the September Journal it was indicated 
in error that the Central District would meet next year 

in Denver. The Central District will meet in conjunction with 

the National Association at Kansas City in 1948 and will 

meet in Denver in 1949. 


* * * 


* * * 

EW YORK University’s eighth annual January Short 

Courses in Recreation and Camping will be offered again 
this year from January 5 to January 30. Outstanding leaders 
of recreation and camping will lead discussions on all phases 
of recreation and camping. The titles of the courses are “Prin- 
ciples Underlying the Administration of Public and Private 
Recreation” and “Principles and Practices in Administration 
of Public and Private Camping.” The fees are $27.00 per course 
plus the University fee of $3.00. For further information write 
Professor M. A. Gabrielsen, Director, Recreation and Camp- 
ing Curriculum, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 
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74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
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Medart Makes ihe Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers + Steel Lockerobes - Gym- 
| nasium Agparatus «Telescopic Gym Seats 
i | Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 
boards -and the new Acromat-Trampolin 











FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3535 DEKALB STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
FORMERLY : 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 








A Grading Procedure 


(Continued from Page 717) 


Instructor’s Ratings 
Prior to the time of posting mid-term grades, each 
instructor rates each of his students upon performance 
of skills, cooperative team play, individual perform. 
ances, and display of sportsmanship. This mark is also 
recorded as a percentage figure. Insofar as possible, 
by means of staff discussions, instructor’s ratings are 
standardized so each instructor will rate approximately 
the same qualities and quantities of achievement and t 
performance. Experience has shown that ratings by 
qualified personnel are quite reliable measures upon 

which to base.a part of a term grade.® 


Computation of Final Grade 

At the close of a term’s work each student has 
earned five percentage marks, one for the initial physi- 
cal achievement test, or, in the case of second-term 
students, the final test mark of the preceding term; 
one for second-term students, the final test mark of 
the preceding term; one for the term’s end re-test; 
one for the written knowledge test; and one each for 
the instructor’s mid-term and final ratings of per- 
formance and sportsmanship. These percentage marks 
are averaged. The average mark is compared to the 
scale in the last column of our achievement rating card 
and transposed into a term grade of I, II, III, IV, or 
F. Each unexcused absence or “cut’’ detracts three 
percent from the term grade. 


Summary 

The grading procedure, as it is used at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, appears to operate satisfactorily and 
in its operation meets the conditions of the criteria 
set up by the staff. Term grades for each student bear 
a direct relationship to his achievement toward the 
realization of the accepted objectives of required physi- 
cal education as this achievement is roughly measured 
by the several tests and ratings. The use of percentage 
grades as a common denominator is not considered 
infallible. Continued use will undoubtedly suggest 
needed refinements and revisions. The procedure takes 
grading out of the “guesswork” category and each 
student knows in advance that his term grade will be 
a fair one in relation to his ability, effort, and achieve- 
ment and is thereby encouraged to better realize the 
objectives of which he is fully aware. Each student 
acquires a body of knowledge which affords him a 
background as a base for continued learnings in re- 
gard to the meaning, significance, and appreciation of 
values to be derived from participation in the physical 
education required program and the voluntary in- 
tramural-recreation program. This procedure also 
challenges each instructor to organize and conduct his 
class work so his students will have opportunities to 
achieve marks in keeping with their abilities and ef- 
forts. It marks physical education activity programs 
as a subject matter field in which worthwhile achieve- 
ment can be measured and outcomes evaluated and 





5 Ruth Strang. Counseling Techniques in College and Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Harper and Bros., 1937, p. 52. 
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recorded as term grades as they are in all subject- 
matter areas throughout the University. Such a proce- 
dure brings about more respect by the faculty for the 
worth of the program asa whole. It improves record 
keeping and the cumulative card is used in program 
making (students may not repeat an activity unless 
instructor indicates it is advisable). Finally, it en- 
courages a professional attitude on the part of the 
staff and affords a project for continued research and 
experimentation. 

The effort of recording test data, computing grades, 
and keeping record cards up to date is considered a 
worthwhile endeavor to achieve objective grading. Up- 
per division and graduate students willingly volunteer 
to assist instructors and the office staff in this work 
at the close of each term. »« 





New Horizons 


(Continued from Page 701) 


Attorney Fox of Philadelphia, in writing on recrea- 
tion and juvenile delinquency said: “The average cost 
of maintaining one juvenile delinquent in the reforma- 
tory schools, for one year, is $439.00. This can provide 
a year’s municipal recreation for scores of children.” 
He further discovered’ the remarkable fact that in 
five years of playground recreation, the neighborhood 
affected showed a 50 percent decrease in juvenile de- 
linquency. To bring this subject up to date, J. Francis 
Finnegan, executive director of the Crime Preven- 
tion Association of Philadelphia, states in his annual 
report for 1946, that in the fall of 1945, a section of 
the city was selected to carry on an experiment with a 
number of groups which had been a great source of 
trouble to the police and to the people. Feuding among 
member gangs on two occasions had cost the lives of 
innoncent bystanders. In cooperation with the Bureau 
of Recreation and the Board of Education, clubs were 
organized for them. The activities included leagues and 
tournaments in all the major sports, indoor games, and 
trips to major football, baseball, and basketball games. 
The newspapers did much to help the workers by 
publicizing the activities and building the prestige of 
these individual clubs. In view of the relatively short 
time the project .has been in existence, Mr. Finnegan 
hesitates to point out any evidence of success. However, 
it is interesting to note that the rate of arrests among 
members of the clubs in 1945 was 172.6 per thousand 
as compared with the arrest rate of 146.7 per thou- 
sand for non-members, while in 1946 the arrest rate 
for members of the clubs was 115.3 per thousand 
and 116.5 for non-members. It is quite possible that 
both members: and non-members are benefitted by 
well organized neighborhood clubs. Sports proved to 
be the most important medium in re-educating mem- 
bers of the gang and in keeping their interest. 


Just as nothing succeeds like success, so it follows 
that one opportunity leads to another, if we take ad- 
vantage of it. This one knocking at your door seems 
to me to deserve your most serious consideration. I 
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am sure that many of you have thought of it, and some 
of you have done something about it, but oly or- 
ganized efforts can bring real results. Should your na- 
tional organization, the largest department of the 
National Education Association, announce a_ prac- 
tical program aimed at establishing intergroup, inter- 
cultural, and interpersonal relations through the use 
of your particular, effective medium, namely your work, 
I can predict, without hesitation, that you will be aided 
by many organizations and influential men of good 
will, such as Charles Evans Hughes, Everett Clinchy, 
Lessing Rosenwald, Dr. Earl Bond, Cardinal Spell- 
man, Rabbi Steven Wise, Dr. Daniel Poling, Dr. Ray- 
mod Fosdick, and many others. You will have very 
little convincing to do. They will be only too eager to 
grasp this opportunity to assist you, because you can 
put into action the very doctrines they and the or- 
ganizations they represent have been advocating for 
years. The great social service worker, Michael Davis, 
states: “In my experience it is easier to get interracial 
cooperation in health work than in any other areas 
of human interest. . . What color is health?” he asks. 
“Sometimes | feel it ought to be blue—the color of 
justice ; mostly I think it is like mountain air—no color 
at all, but giving life to every color.” 





Does the role I have sketched for you seem bold? 
Does it seem difficult? It need not be either of these 
but, on the contrary, logical and invigorating. 


I would suggest you consider the creation of a com- 
mittee or council on playgrounds, athletic fields, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, gymnasia, camps, and all 
other features necessitating structural and architectural 
consultations. Another council might be appointed to 
approve play materials and recreational equipment, 
such as baseballs, basketballs, tennis racquets, gloves, 
bathing suits, and gynmasium apparatus. You might 
consider the use of your official stamp of approval 
on products and advertising copy, construction and ma- 
terial which after due consideration and inspection you 
deem bona fide. Your approval will carry weight with 
the public for whom you will be doing a real service 
by giving it an assurance of real quality. This can also 
be a potent factor in making your association better 
known and more appreciated. 


Another important consideration is this: Because you 
will be doing some of their actual field work and im- 
plementing part of the program of public health and 
good will organizations there is more than a likelihood 
that you will receive substantial financial assistance 
through grants. As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
these organizations would be short-sighted, indeed, if 
they failed to see the unusual opportunity that you can 
provide to supplement their efforts on a practical and 
working level. 


O far I have stated the reasons why your profes- 

sion occupies a unique position in our national 
life, and I have suggested one or two ways of making 
yourselves more effective. There are other salient 
points which belong to this subject. 


1. With a progressive development of the physical 
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education phase of your program, there should be ‘ 
parallel development in health education. 

2. Your program can be best implemented if you 
will secure the cooperation of school superintendents 
principals, leaders of the National Education Associa. 
tion, physicians, parent-teacher associations, and other 
groups. There are leaders in this country who have 
demonstrated their far-sightedness in this direction, Dr. 
Fred \W. Hosler, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, has appointed a_ professional 
planning committee from the membership and invited q 
number of outsiders as consultants. These are to out. 
line a broad program of physical fitness and inter. 
cultural relations. He hopes that the committee may 
project part of a complete planning program for the 
state, and he would like Pennsylvania to be the first 
to implement it. This is a far-reaching step in the 
history of American education, in fact—in world edy- 
cation. Members of your .association may be of great 
aid to Dr. Hosler and his committee. 


| 


3. Give all the assistance you can to the committee 
handling your inter-organization relations—dispensing 
information to doctors, parents, teachers, and so forth, 
This committee calls for particularly energetic and 
qualified members. The people whose support you want 
to enlist should know that 1,500,000 children are at- 
tending one room schools, in many of which there is 
no semblance of a health, physical education, and rec- 
ration program. 


Woodrow Wilson once said in an address at Swarth- 
more College: “I remember that in days of discourage- 
ment, as a teacher, I gratefully recall the sympathy 
of a friend of mine on the Yale faculty who said that 
after twenty years of teaching, he had come to conclu- 
sion that the human mind had infinite resources: for 
resisting the introduction of knowledge.” 


4. There is a dearth of scientific investigations and 
publications on the effects of competitive and non-com- 
petitive exercise on the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the child. Upon superficial study we found 
that children were better integrated and that they as- 
similated even their academic work to a better degree 
where more hours were devoted to physical exercise 
than in a similar school where the hours allotted for 
this purpose were fewer. We know how much physical 
training did for the members of our- armed forces. It 
was a vital part of their program. Yet to my knowl- 
edge there is not a single scientifically controlled ex- 
periment to show conclusively what strenuous physical 
activity will do towards physical fitness. It is pathetic 
that to date we do not even know the longevity, mor- 
bidity, and cause of death of outstanding athletes who 
contributed much to the greatness of our country. 
Scientific investigation will add much to your knowl- 
edge and will save the time wasted in debates on this 
subject. 

5. It is important to investigate whether a child’s 
nervous system is not being over-taxed by cramming 
academic subjects beyond his ability to absorb. Too 
many hours of study is as injurious to children as a 
sweat-shop. As a matter of fact, it definitely appears 
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that schools and colleges tend to overstrain some of our 
student population by using intellectual pursuit as a 
substitute for physical expression. I can cite many case 
histories seen in our clinic that will conclusively prove 
this point. Bertrand Russell states that the vigor of 
children diminishes after they reach school age, when 
their education commences. This does not have to be 
the case. 

This brings me to another point of importance. 

6. You must insist that all schools give their entire 
school population “a break.” They must not concen 
trate on their teams only, but spread the work of physi- 
cal and health education among all students. As a 
matter of fact, the emphasis is on the wrong ones. The 
boys and girls who are going in for teamwork and 
athletic activities would do so without urging. The 
ones who need supervised activities are those shy, 
maladjusted pupils who will never do anything on their 
own. 

In order to carry out a real program in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, the educators in charge 
must be well trained for the job. A classroom teacher 
cannot possibly do specialized work of this kind ef- 
fectively. It is also important to keep in mind that 
the mere ability to play football or hockey does not 
qualify one as a teacher in physical and health educa- 
tion. 


Even the best education can accomplish little if 
insufficient time is allotted to the subjects. Parsimoni- 
ous treatment of health, physical education and rec- 
reation on the part of the curriculum makers, tolerated 
only to avoid public criticism, is not conducive to good 
results. The time allotment is insufficient in nearly all 
schools with the exception of a few private schools. 
Usually there is just about enough time to undress, 
shower, and dress without time for work or play. 
Children recognize the joke of it and refuse to take 
the course seriously. This is a gross error; the time 
is inadequate for developing the student’s body, and 
the poor results are a blow to general school morale. 

If, in presenting your case to the public, you win 
its cooperation, you will strengthen the hands of some 
progressive educators who are aware of the importance 
of health, physical education, and recreation. They 
need a proper background, a national curtain, so to 
speak, and a strong public opinion in order to over- 
come the inertia of some members of school boards 
and short-sighted state and city officials. 

These educators know the situation. They know that 
our schools do not get the necessary financial support 
and are, therefore, poorly equipped, understaffed, and 
underpaid. You can do a great deal to help education 
as a whole by helping yourselves to the place in the 
sun which you deserve. «» 
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“Never too Old to Learn” 
(Continued from Page 713) 


I bring them help, I know my worth. 

I am Health Education — I am your friend 

When you seek me I'll you attend. 

My light illuminates the way 

My need is greater every day. 

I’ve many helprs — more will come 

Do you know them? Here are some. 

(enter helpers — white). 

We're cleanliness and sanitation 

Good habits too, they’re not on ration. (step back to L-B), 
Clean teeth, good food, and lots of rest 

Nature offers us the best. (step back to R-B). 

(enter Vitamins). 

We're vitamins from A to D 

And body builders you will see. 

(Each vitamin carries placard, 3’ x 4’, on which is printed 
foods in which each vitamin is found). 


Vitamin A: I’m Vitamin A. 


I’m essential for growth and healthy eyes 
You'll eat plenty of me if you are wise. 
I’m found in butter and eggs, 

Whole milk, cream, and tomatoes, 

Green and leafy vegetables, 

Yellow foods, like carrots and sweet potatoes. 


Vitamin B,: I’m Vitamin B,, or thiamin 


I stimulate your appetite 

And make your nervous system right. 
So eat whole grain cereals every day 
Whole wheat, and enriched flour bread 
Peanuts, dry beans and peas 

Pork and liver, to be well fed. 


Vitamin Bz: I’m Vitamin Bo, or riboflavin 


I improve your growth 

Prolong your life 

Promote your health 

Lessen nervous strife 

In liver, milk, meat, and eggs 

Potatoes, navy, and soy beans 

Are found the source of riboflavin 

And in leafy vegetables and dark greens. 


Vitamin C: I’m Vitamin C 


I maintain good teeth and bones, 

Strengthen blood vessels and aid in cell aetivity. 
Prepare these foods just before serving: 

Oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes — fresh or canned — 
Pepper, turnips, cauliflower, spinach, peas. 
Potatoes, melons, berries — keep on hand. 


Vitamin D: I’m sunshine Vitamin D 


To grow up strong 

You must have me 

Fresh oils, eggs and liver 

Herring, mackerel, salmon — most all fish 

Irradiated foods and lots of sunshine 

Eat for health—not merely wish. (all step back to C-B). 


Health Educ: Good health you learn from many sources 


From doctors, nurses, school-room courses. 

Men and women through the ages 

Have worked for health, not cared for wages. 

Here are some the whole world honors 

We hail these great life-saving donors. (announces each 
one). 


Anthony Van Leeuwenhoek (white wig, big sleeved white 


shirt, tight trousers). 

I was a shopkeeper in Holland 

I ground and polished lenses so very carefully 
And looking through them, there I saw 


“Little Beasties’ — millions of them — darting and 
swimming 
Today you call them germs — breeders of sickness and 
death 
Man must conquer these — lo! Life conquer death. 
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Madame Marie Curie (High necked shirtwaist, 


Dr. 


Health Educ: 


Graham’s dining room several months later. 


DECEMBER, 





Edward Jenner (Stove pipe hat, knee pants and tails, flowing 
tie) : 


Louis Pasteur (Same as Jenner, except trousers, bow tie) : 


Lord Lister (Operating outfit) : 


Clara Barton (Nurse’s Red Cross uniform) : 


Walter Reed (Bow tie, dress suit) : 


I experimented with cowpox 

Which the milkmaids often caught 

Now smallpox is conquered by vaccination 
For which humanity had sought. 


The dread of epidemics 

Is now lessened by vaccines 
Cholera, anthrax, and rabies 
Were conquered by this means. 


Before 1865 surgical patients 
Often got wound infection 

And many of them died 

From bacterial sources. 

Then carbolic acid was tried 

And proved an antisepsis 

Modern hospitals are bacteria free 
Because they use asepsis. 


Nurses, too, have helped the sick 
Eased the pain of war-torn men 
And the Red Cross o’er the world 
Does its part to save again. 


Yellow fever carried by mosquitoes 

Killed many thousands every year 

Privates Kessinger and Moran 

Volunteered their lives so dear 

To prove the origin and show the method of ‘control 
Thus we gained safety through knowledge, not fear. 
high button 
or lace shoes, long, black skirt, hair drawn back) : 
My husband and I discovered radium 

You know its value in the treatment of cancer. 

Can it control and banish this scourge forever? 

Time and knowledge these mysteries will answer. 


Alexander Fleming (business suit) : 

The wonders of penicillin were known to men of old 

For apricots and marmalade produced the precious mould 

Now medical investigation has proved its potent worth 

And search for more lifesaving drugs continues o’er the 
earth. 

No magic here, but inquisition 

To break the spells of superstition. 

Ignorance lives in witches brew 

Toads and beetles — lizards stew. 

A coffin ring would cure a cramp 

For children’s colds, shoes must be damp. 

Anamzapata, abracadabra, hax, pax, max, 

Potent for fits and sore strained backs. 

Acid stomach, pediculosis 

Life was short — no diagnosis. 

The Greeks and Hebrews first studied life. 

Then science and ignorance met in strife. 

Down through the dark and middle ages 

They fought on all our history’s pages. 

Plagues killed more than 60 million 

Quacks less often cured than killed one. 

Big words and pompous Latin phrases 

Barber surgeons were the crazes. 

Bleeding was the height of fashions 

For colds and fevers, humors, passions. 

How far we’ve traveled to be free 

From ignorance and misery 

Our light has spread, our goal’s in view 

Toward perfect health for you and you. 


Scene VI 


(Curtain). 


Table set for 
Salad, milk, etc. Suzanne pouring water in 
showing good health, full of energy. Richard 


dinner. 
glasses, 
enters. 
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Richard: (happy, neat, exuberant spirits.) Hi, Suzie! Dinner 
ready? I could eat a bear! 

Suzanne: Just about. How did practice go this afternoon? 

Richard: (setting chairs around table) Swell! The big game’s 
Saturday and we're all set. 

Grandma: (coming in with dish of food) And the table’s all 
set, too, and here’s Dad. 

Father: (enters beaming, puts hat and paper on a small table) 
Hello, everybody. 

Suzanne: (joyfully) Hi, Dad. Now we can eat. 

(Grandma smiles and nods, and Mother enters with platter 
of food). 

Mother: Yes, dinner’s all ready. (puts platter on table and 
kisses Dad). 

Father: Hello, dear. Can I help? 

Mother: No, John. Everything’s on. 
while it’s hot. (AIl sit down. 
Father seats Mother). 

Grandma: There’s nothing wrong with our appetites now, is 
there, Suzanne? 

Suzanne: Gee, no, this sure looks good! 

Richard: And tastes better. Mom, I hope there’s more where 
this came from. 

Mother: There’s plenty. 
and nothing is wasted. 

Grandma: You’re a good cook, Mary, and your family ap- 
preciates you. 

Father: And I appreciate this family. 

Suzanne: Oh! I almost forgot. Save Saturday for the game. 
Richard’s team plays Wilson Junior High. He’ll have plenty 
of rooters. Our whole class in turning out. 

Richard: Yeah! the girls sure are swell. But my modest lit- 
tle sister here should be congratulated. She’s elected 
president of her class. 

Mother: (smiles happily) Oh! Suzanne, I’m so happy. 

Father: (proudly) Good girl! 

(Mother’s and Father’s looks meet and they smile to- 
gether). 

Grandma: Well, why shouldn’t she be? Everybody likes her. 

Richard: (teasing and patting Grandma on the shoulder) You 
wouldn’t be just a little bit prejudiced, would you, Grandma? 
(Whole family laugh good-naturedly). 

Grandma: (laughing) Well, guess I’m prejudiced over you 
both, and I’ve a good right to be. 
Suzanne: (shyly) I really didn’t expect it. 

good one. 

Mother : I know you will be. 
you've so much energy. 
Grandma: It’s this good food. 

ever had. 


Mother: (thoughtfully) Well, it’s more than the food. It’s the 
whole study we made of health. It’s having good health 


Let’s sit right down 
Richard seats Grandma; 


I cook nearly twice what I used to, 


I hope I'll be a 
Your health is much better, and 


I have more energy than I’ve 


habits, wholesome attitudes in everyday living. It has 
changed us all. 
Grandma: (happily) Well, I know it has helped me. I feel so 


well I’m going to do the dishes tonight. (gets up). 
Richard: And I'll help you, Granny. 


Mother: (admiringly) You’re a new woman, Grandma, grow- 
ing younger every day. 

Grandma: (holding plates and looking into distance) I’m learn- 
ing to live now. I feel better than I ever expected to 
feel. My, my, to think that just eating the right foods 
every day, getting rest and sunshine can bring better health 
and new energy! How far mankind has traveled from 
ignorance, carelessness, and selfishness! How much science 
has taught us! 

Life at fifty for grandma used to mean sitting by the fire- 
place in a bonnet or cap, accepting ill-health as had all the 
grandmothers before her. Now at seventy a grandmother 
does her own shopping, can read, sew, and enjoy life— 
feel useful and needed in the family. Isn’t it wonderful! 

Mother: (looking up) Yes, Grandma, it is wonderful. 

is new life in each one of us. 


There 
I’ve watched it grow these 





last few months. We're going to keep on STOWing in bet 
ter health right along. : 


Richard: It’s fun to be healthy i 
(Grandma and Richard carry dishes off. Fathe 
to assist Mother). 


Suzanne: (running to Father) Oh, Dad! Don’t you just love 
our family now? 


Father: It’s the best family in the world. 
around Mother and daughter). 


Richard: (coming in with Grandma) Hey, let us in, too, 
Father: I couldn’t spare one of my little circle. 


Grandma: This is our home sweet home. (Voice off stage 
singing “Home Sweet Home,” curtain). “ 


Beyond the Wheelchair 


(Continued from Page 721) 


T rises 


(Puts an arm 





permitted by the doctors to attend movies, special 
parties, and shows presented in the recreation hall. 
Beds and litters (equipment attached) were wheeled 
into the auditorium and arranged so that the occupants 
could enjoy the performance. One hospital introduced 
what they called a “convoy system” by which as many 
as seven litter patients were “towed” along. Red Cross 
case workers, recreation workers, WAC, wardmen, 
and other hospital personnel assisted with “towing” by 
acting as links between the litters forming the convoy. 
In some instances, a patient was able to hold on to the 
preceding litter and pull his own conveyance along. 
A worker always pushed the last litter to facilitate the 
progress of this unique caravan. 


S soon as the doctor considers it advisable, the 
patient begins to use a wheelchair. Whether the 
paraplegic is able to wheel himself about, or whether 
he requires the assistance of a “chauffeur,” it is de- 
sirable that he leave the ward and get acquainted with 
the hospital. Many of the military hospitals had recre- 
ation rooms within easy access especially for such pa- 
tients. Comfortable chairs and lounges for visitors, 
phonograph, radio, games, and a ping-pong table were 
usually featured in this section. It also included a 
music room for instruction and practice in playing wind 
and string instruments. An important feature was a 
quiet lounge for reading or visiting in a cheerful home- 
like atmosphere. These patients also had access to 
and were encouraged to visit the regular recreation 
hall where variety shows, parties, concerts, teas, radio 
broadcasts, and a variety of recreation as well as enter- 
tainment helped to pass an enjoyable afternoon or 
evening. 

Getting the paraplegic patient out of bed, into the 
wheelchair, and one of the ward is a tremendous fac- 
tor in his gaining a measure of independence. In mili- 
tary hospitals, as soon as. these patients were able to 
sit up for several hours, medical approval was obtained 
and they were taken for automobile rides of not more 
than one hour. Patients were lifted into the cars by 
male hospital attendants and were accompanied by them 
on the ride. The drivers were specially trained volun- 
teers, who had also received orientation from the doctor 
in charge of the wards. Driving through lovely resi- 
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dential and park areas, the group stopped briefly at a 
nearby country club for refreshments. ; 

A hospital in the area of New York City planned 
a sight-seeing trip for twelve patients. Of this num- 
ber, only two were able to walk; the other ten had not 
previously been outside the hospital. Among the group 
was a soldier patient who had formerly lived in New 
York. He had not been back for two years and had not 
expected to see the city for a long time. The patient 
has been quite discouraged but he genuinely enjoyed a 
few happy hours directing the tour and discussing the 
places of interest. Some of the men had never seen 
New York and for that reason were especially inter- 
ested. At the end of the ride, the patients were becom- 
ing somewhat tired, but there were no ill effects and 
some of them, who had not smiled much in weeks, were 
laughing and talking. 

The next step in the program was an outdoor picnic. 
This required a great deal of careful planning and 
close cooperation between the various services within 
the hospital. The importance of community cooperation 
cannot be overestimated. Some of the problems cen- 
tered around the following facts: patients would all be 
in wheelchairs and necessary equipment would have to 
be attached; patients had to be wheeled, and hence a 
board-walk was desirable; a sheltered area was neces- 
sary in order to take the patients out of the sun at in- 
tervals; it was considered desirable to select a location 








where patients would have an opportunity to see people 
and become accustomed to the outside environment in 
their wheelchairs without being subjected to the stares 
of a curious crowd; a view of the ocean or a pool was 
desirable; suitable toilet facilities were imperative. One 
hospital finally found the solution to these problems in 
a privately-owned pier. With permission of the owner, 
and with medical approval, the plan proceeded. De- 
tails included the assignment of Gray Ladies, hostesses, 
and professional recreation workers; assignment of 
medical attendants by the hospital authorities ; arrange- 
ments for transportation by ambulances and buses. The 
group was accompanied by Army medical and recon- 
ditioning officers. Sandwiches, Good Humors, and en- 
tertainment by a three-piece orchestra were among the 
popular features of the event. The success of the 
picnic may be seen in the fact that the second event of 
this kind was planned to provide for twice as many 
patients. 

The next type of away-from-the-hospital activity 
for paraplegics was usually a small and carefully 
planned party at a private home in the community. 
Later, as the patient gained strength and showed pro- 
gress, medical approval was given for attendance at a 
luncheon and floor show in a carefully selected hotel. 
Usually by this time, the paraplegics were expressing 
interest in attending baseball or football games, wrest- 
ling matches, and many of the various activities plan- 
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ned for other types of patients in the hospital. Men who 
were permitted by the doctors to attend such events 
thoroughly enjoyed being a part of the group and 
brought back to their ward mates a wealth of inter. 
esting conversation. 

looking back at this program, and the various Phases 
of its development to this point, the reader finds 3 
minimum of tangible evidence of the many problem 
and setbacks encountered by these patients and by staf 
members working with them. An attempt has been 
made to point up by implication some of the factors 
which demand serious consideration. The writer of 
this report, however, has tried to emulate the worker 
who, though looking at the patient realistically, must 
see his future hopefully. The program should not be 
considered to end at the point which concludes this re. 
port, the description of recreational activities for para- 
plegics. Neither does it end when that patient leaves 
the hospital, a dischargee. If adequate, the hospital 
recreation program has been an important factor jn 
giving the patient a perspective, a slant on his future. 
He knows that despite his wheelchair, life can be full, 
it can be interesting. He has a pretty good idea of the 
things that can make it meaningful and interesting to 
him. He is able to accept the obvious fact that the 
gears on a wheelchair do not shift to high speed. But 
he can pliilosophically and smilingly know that many of 
the important things in life may be enjoyed even by 
the individual who must, of ‘necessity, move along in 
the low gear of a wheelchair. « 
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A Program for All Students 


(Continued from Page 711) 








average boy can compete successfully, boys on the 
squad of an interscholastic athletic team cannot com- 
pete during the period they are on the squad. For the 
same reason, letter winners in any sport are not allowed 
to compete in that sport in the intramural program. 


Interscholastic Athletics 

Recognition of individual differences in interscholas- 
tic athletics is made by having a wide variety of sports, 
with two teams in each sport. 

We have both freshman-sophomore and varsity 
teams in all sports except golf. There are 13 teams 
which carry on competition with other schools in foot- 
ball, basketball, swimming, track, baseball, tennis, golf. 


Results 

The results of this program have been very gratify- 
ing. Boys entering school with the conviction that 
they have no ability in physical activities and who 
consequently have a distaste for them, experience great 
satisfaction when they discover that there are some 
activities in which they can participate with considera- 
ble success. Parents, some of whom have sought to 
have their sons excused from physical education classes, 
are most pleased when they note the change in inter- 
ests, improved skill, and physique made possible by 
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offering work on a level with their children’s abilities. 

Less tangible than the more obvious physical re-\ 
sults, yet probably more important, is the effect that 
regular participation in physical activities has on the 
ability of the student to adjust to school life. While this 
observation is purely subjective, greater stability, in- 
creased self-confidence, and a happier disposition seem 
to be among the results achieved. This is particularly 
noticeable in the instance of boys who have had little 
experience in physical education activities before enter- 
ing school. «» 


The NCAA 


(Continued from Page 709) | 
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country’s participation. 

2. Beginning in 1920 the NCAA has had an official 
represen*ative on the National Council of the American | 
Physical Educati: » Association, now the Rej °° :enta- 
tive Assembly ot the AAHPER. The late Di. Paul 
Phillips of Amherst College held this position trom | 
1920 to 1931. Dr. J. H. McCurdy of Springficld Cot. | 
lege succeeded to this appointment in 1932 ai: 1 served | 
until 1940, and the writer has been the incumbeni since 
that time. 








3. The NCAA has shared responsibility on the Col- 
lege Commi:tee on Physical Education and Athletics 
for Men organized in 1941. This is a joint committee of 
nine members, three from the NCAA, three: irom 
CPEA, and three from AAHPER. The functions of 
this joint committee are (a) the distribution of factual 
infgrmation of national interest pertaining to physica! 
education and athletics, (b) making studies of trends 
in physical education and athletics of common intcrest 
to the organizations concerned, and preparing to repre- 
sent the respective organizations jointly in support of 
princip'ss and policy, and (c) acting as an inter- 
organization agency for improved relationships. This 
committee has prepared the Newsletier on college 
physical and health education, athletics, «and reci- tion, 
a new, very useful, mimeographed journal now in its 
second year devoted to “facts, opinion: policies, prin- 
ciples, practices, summaries of trends, and ‘nplicat!-ns 
on current major problems with widespread in 1.” 


4. It has shared for many years in joint prograns 
with the American Football Coaches Association, and 
the College Physical Education Association mee:ing 
annually. 


5. It has shared in joint rules committees on vari-j 
ous sports, notably basketball, swimming, and track} 
and field athletics, at various times with the AAU, Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations (NFSHSAA), YMCA’s, and the Canadian 
Physical Education Association. This cooperation as 
niade for uniform sports language in the areas inen- 
tioned. 





6. It shared with about a dozen other national bodies 
i. the organization, management, and financing of the 
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ation, Health and Physical Education held at Jackson’s 
Mill, Weston, West Virginia, from December 1-15, 
1946. 


NTERCOLLEGIATE athletics has been marked by 
two additional crises of national importance cen- 
tering chiefly around intercollegiate football, one follow- 
ing the first world war, and the other presently exist- 
ing. The developments are of the deepest concern to 
college and university presidents, faculties, athletic ad- 
ministrators, intercollegiate athletic leagues and con- 

ferences, and the NCAA. 


The 1920’s were marked by the construction, largely 
on borrowed money, of more stadiums and field houses 
than ever before, and the greatest expansion and in- 
tensification of intercollegiate athletics experienced in 
this country. Concomitant with this rapid dvelopment, 
there was evident a continued growth and spread of 
professionalism, gambling, proselyting, and subtle eva- 
sion of eligibility standards (20, 1922). In the face of 
redoubled efforts to the contrary these undesirable influ- 
ences continued to grow at an alarming rate in the 
next few years. 

In 1926, General Pierce summarized the situation as 
follows: 


What is needed here is the proper control of intercollegiate 
athletics, a fuller appreciation of the fact that intercollegiate 
athletics should be educational in purpose, as well as recrea- 
tional, and recognition of the fact that they must be controlled 
by the schools themselves with that end in view. The greatest 
problem connected with the carrying out of this program is 
that of the three-fold monster—proselyting, professionalizing, 
and commercializing (20, 1926). 


At the same meeting, Professor Ernest H. Wilkins 
presented an indictment of football by the American 
Association of University Professors (25). This was 
followed by a rejoinder by Dean Sanford of the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Conference minimizing the import- 
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ance of the charges (22). This crisis was climaxeq by 
the suggestion from the dean of American football 
coaches, and life-long friend of amateur athletics, Amps 
Alonzo Stagg, for an objective survey of the entire sit: 
uation. Accordingly, at the request of the NCAA, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
made a comprehensive study and report which received 
wide acclaim and had a profound effect in improving 
athletic practice throughout the country (1). The Sig- 
nificance of the report was presented to the Association 
at the December, 1930, meeting by Dean Clarence Mer. 
del of Yale University (14). 

The present crisis centers about the significance oj 
the eligibility for and conditions and obligations oj 
membership in the NCAA as set forth in the constity. 
tion. In the words of President Morrell: 

The crisis . . . is not something sudden. Its prewar pro- 
portions were plain to see, and they were beginning to he 
overpowering even then. This Association faced the problem 
frankly and courageously at its meeting in Los Angeles jn 
December, 1939. 

The tensions at that meeting were high. Not long before 
some of the southern institutions had adopted their conference 
codes of open and outright subsidies. The Western Conference, 
on the other hand, had tightened its regulations on recruiting, 
The University of Chicago had turned from its great tradi- 
tion to withdraw from intercollegiate football (15). 

Other institutions were following a similar course. 
The war years resulted in the suspension of eligibility 
rules and deferred action. 

The revision of the constitution was directed spe- 
cifically to the needs of the situation by a declaration of 
sound principles and practices for intercollegiate ath- 
letics covering amateurism, control of athletics, insti- 
tutional responsibility, and aid for the athlete, in detailed 
explanations. After the war the 1946 Conference of 
Conferences urged the NCAA to take appropriate ac- 
tion. The January, 1947, meeting was therefore de- 
voted to consideration of the crisis and means of im- 
plementing the provisions of the revised constitution. 
All eyes will be focused on the 1948 meetings in New 
York where the decisions made will chart the course 
for the future in amateur athletics in general, and in 
football in particular. «> 
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Lacrosse 
(Continued from Page 718) 


ball tactics. The attack and defense have the same prob- 
il lems of “getting free’ and “covering” that forwards 
and guards must meet in basketball. 


5. Lacrosse play is distributed up and down the 


field without any penalty for “off-side” play. There- 
‘ fore strong players are allowed to run more and cover 
: more ground, while at the same time the slower players 
. may be useful to the team even though they limit their 
play to a smaller area. 


iS 


6. Equipment needed for lacrosse is as well made in 


this country now as it used to be in England. The cost 


lower than for field hockey equipment, and with 


' proper care it will last longer. 
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7. Experience has shown that accidents during la- 


crosse play are less prevalent than in other sports. 
Less damage results when a player is struck by a 
rubber lacrosse ball than when hit with a cricket ball 
in field hockey. 
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8. Lacrosse is a beautiful game to watch. It sells 
itself with parents and school officials. The women’s 
rules prohibit bodily contact and allow the players to 
develop the grace and ease.of motion usually found 
in dancing. Leaping, dodging, and quick overhead 
passes have led many people to compare the game with 
the modern dance. 


9. Lacrosse can be played in either the fall or spring. 
In some parts of this country it might well be played 
in the winter. In the British Isles it is played from 
October through April, which is the same season for 
field hockey there. Here we have placed lacrosse mostly 
in the spring schedule so that players can play both 
lacrosse and field hockey each year. 

10. Lacrosse enthusiasm grows as players gain ex- 
perience. It sells itself. The more a player participates 
in the game, the more she wants to play. Now every 
year there are hundreds of young physical education 
teachers leaving our colleges who are well trained to 
teach this fine outdoor sport for women. With these 
teachers at last available to create renewed interest 
in this sport, and also to carry on with experienced 
and enthusiastic coaching, it does seem that the time 
has really come to give lacrosse another chance in our 
physical education programs throughout the coun- 
try. «» 
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Constructive Basketball 


(Continued from Page 703) 





as an opportunity for personal development has been 
a very stimulating experience. 


In 1946-47, after winning an undefeated private 
school league basketball championship, the boys dis- 
played a quiet pride and satisfaction about their success. 


It was surprising, however, to see the reaction of a 
few of the youngsters (some were the group leaders) 
who felt that if we had come closer to our higher 
objectives, we would have traveled a much softer 
road on our way to the championship. 

The complexity of the human being and the unique- 
ness of each teaching situation does not lend itself to 
a scientific analysis or proof of this type of program 
and no claim is made for it as scientific education. How- 
ever, some statistical data is being developed over the 
years as each participant records his reactions to his 
basketball experience. 

There are some psychological principles in support 
of this approach. There is intense interest on the part 
of the boys, a fundamental to learning. There is not 
excessive content; assimilation is emphasized. The ma- 
terial and situation are life-like and meaningful to the 
boys. There is little or none of the rote-nonsense type 
of material that is based on memory. These boys are 
learning by doing. William James has stated that the 
starting point and the verification of all thought is to 
be found in experience.® Interscholastic basketball as 
described adheres to this principle. 





5 E. Heidbreder. Seven Psychologies. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933, p. 156. 
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To conduct our programs on the premise that there 
is innate goodness in the game of basketball r ard. 
less of the methods and procedures employed jg as 
naive as the theory of “‘formal discipline” itself which 
rests its case on subject matter alone. It must be te. 
membered that transfer of training will be effected jy 
proportion to the degree to which the subject or activity 
is directed toward transfer. 

A third and final practice each year is to have each 
member of the squad fill out an unsigned questionnaire 
which deals with their reactions toward the coach, 
These are always interesting and are sometimes help- 
ful in improving the administration of the activity 
th following year. Comments are asked for in the 
following areas: 

1. Knowledge of the game. 

2. Techniques of teaching. 

3. Did the coach get the maximum out of the ma- 
terial? 

Did you feel prepared strategically for each game? 
How were pre-game and half-time talks? 

Was he just? Should you have played more? 
Concern for health and safety. 

Describe player-coach relationship. 

. Personal qualities. 

10. Other comments. 


Keeping in mind that the objective of education is 
the total development of the individual, let us attempt 
to adjust our program toward this goal. Education gen- 
erally has paid only lip service to it. The assumption 
has been that when knowledge is acquired and the in- 
tellect developed, the attitudes will be properly de- 
veloped and directed. Although this notion of the rela- 
tion of the intellect and attitudes was exploded over a 
half century ago, it has made comparatively little dif- 
ference in educational emphasis. We in physical educa- 
tion have an opportunity to lead the field of education 
out of its lethargy. « 


COON Ds 


6Isidor Chein and Leo Loks. Attitudes and the educational 
process. Journal of Educational Sociology. February, 1946. 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 715) 





measured indirectly by comparing one’s performance 
with the norm for those of similar capacity. 

No claim for completeness is made in the above list. 
That everyone will agree with these definitions is not 
to be expected. It is suggested, however, that each of 
us should think through the terms he uses, compare his 
connotations with those of leaders in his field, and 
select terms more carefully in his oral and written com- 
munication. This will lead to a better and more common 
understanding and will break the tyranny of words. 

A recent help in this regard is the Dictionary of 
Education by Carter Good. There is need for similar 
dictionaries in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. In fact such projects are feasible doctoral studies. 
—By Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 
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PON checking through the Membership Directory, which 
appeared in the September Journal, it was discovered that 

22 life members were omitted due to a mechanical error when 

first running off the names on cards. These individuals are 

as follows: : ; 

Bascom, Frances R., Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Belshaw, R. E., Department of Physical Education, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Bourgeois, Mrs. Vesta Richard, Box 207, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Deckman, Beatrice F., 32 Cooper Street, Westmont, New 
Jersey. 

DiNapoli, Frank, South Bend High School, South Bend, Wash. 

Dodd, Gilbert B., Director of Physical Education, Taylor 
University, Upland, Indiana. 

Espenschade, Anna, Hearst Gymnasium, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Hepp, Frank, Royal Hungarian College of Physical Education, 
Gyori ut 13, Budapest, Hungary. 

Irwin, Leslie W., Department of Physical Education, 84 
Exeter Street, Boston University, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Lewis, William F., Master of the Sword, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, New York. 

MacGregor, John M., 309 South Market St., Johnstown, New 
York. me 

Marting, Catherine L., Pomerene Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Matson, Elizabeth, College of Pacific, Stockton, California. 

McLeod, Wilma, Box 396, Ontario, Oregon. 

McNeely, Simon A., Department of Education, Baton Rouge 4, 
Louisiana. 

Nass, Paul V., 11976 San Vicente, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Priest, Ernest G., 907 North Reus Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

Raycroft, Joseph E., Stockton Road, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Sellers, Dorothy G., Winthrop Apt. No. 8, 2332 10th Court, 
South, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Shaw, John H., Department of Physical Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Turner, Clair E., 19 Village Lane, Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Williams, Lafayette, 226 Olive Street, Edwardsville, Illinois. 
Also it was found that in the process of setting up the Di- 

rectory the Minnesota members whose names began with T-Z 

were omitted. These persons are: 

Talbot, Jean, 203 West 5th St., Winona, P 

Tepel, Donald H., 276 East Curtice St., St. Paul 7 SA 

Thompson, Adrian D., 3830 Perry Ave., Robbinsdale SA 
Thompson, Kenneth J., 858 Fry St, St. Paul 4 SA 

Tindall, Shirleyann K., 108 West Rustic Lodge Ave., Minne- 
apolis SP 

Todnem, Louis, 115 Hickley St., Box 708, Mankato A 
Toensing, Sherman W., 659 Simon Ave., St. Paul 3 SA 


‘ 

BOUVE-BOSTON 
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% For young women with college entrance requirements, 
a four-year program in physical education or physical 
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* june Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— 
sailing, ridi swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Skii in winter sports session. rable resi- 
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109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 
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Supplementary List to Membership Directory 


Tompkins, Howard L., Hamline University, P. O. Box 288, 





St. Paul 4 SA 


Tonnemaker, F. Clayton, 2503 Brighton Ave., Northeast, 


Minneapolis SA 
Tostengard, Lois Ann, St. Olaf College, Northfield SA 
Trooien, Oscar C., 1178 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6 P 
Turner, Ethel, Route 2, Winona SA 
University of Minnesota, Library, Minneapolis 14 P 
Vogelpokl, Charlotte, New Ulm, SP 
Wadena Public Schools, Wadena A 

Wahl, Avis, St. Olaf College, Northfield SA 

Walch, Florence, 409 Park Ave., Albert Lea A 
Walraven, Louise E., Carleton College, Northfield A 
Walsh, Eleanor, 625 Spruce St., Cloquet P 


Wanamingo Public Schools, C. O. Ranheim, Superintendent, 
Wanamingo A 

Warroad Public Schools, Warroad A 

Washington High School, Fergus Falls A 

Wasmoen, Luther O., 429 St. Peter Ave., Albert Lea SA 

Weber, Melvin, 3915 Regent Ave., Robbinsdale SA 

Wein, Anna, Girls’ Physical Education, Rochester Junior High 
School, Rochester P 

Wells, Ward M., 110 East Chisholm St., Duluth P 

Wellsley, Bob, 1473 Chelmsford St. St. Paul 8 SA 

Werner, Margaret E., 509 4th St., South East, Little Falls A 

Werschem, Mildred L., Two Harbors High School, Two Har- 
bors A 

Wiig, Noreen, 712 Marshall North, Litchfield A 

Wilke, Paul A., 629 Ruble Ave., Albert Lea P 

Willey, Forest L., Senior High School Library, Albert Lea A 

Williams, Frederick O., International Falls P 

Witham, James H., State Teachers College, Mankato P 

Wolinski, Frank W., 208 34th Ave., North Minneapolis SP 

Wolford, C. Lucille, Kirk Hall College, St. Paul 5 A 

Wydeen, Donald A., 3855 20th Ave., South, Minneapolis 7 SA 

Wynn, Ruth E., 520 6th Ave. South, St. Cloud SP 

Yakmi, Paul, 2917 France Ave., North, Minneapolis 12 SA 

Yordy, John R., Athletic Division, Veterans Administration, 
Branch 8, Fort Snelling A 

Young, Loy W., Hotel Annex, Mountain Lake P 

Zahn, Aurelia, St. Olaf College, Northfield A 

Ziehi, M. A., Superintendent of Schools, Zumbrota A 
Individual omissions are shown below: 

Hagman, E. Patricia, Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Thomas Carr Howe High School, 5000 Julian Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 1, Indiana. 

For the above omissions we are extremely sorry and hope 
the individuals involved were not too greatly inconvenienced. 
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Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 

> But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both think 
U.S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 
SAYS BOB: “They’re swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome present. 
Even Crosby knows that.” 
SAYS BING: “I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 
And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank or 
post office in the U.S.A.” 
BOB AND BING (together): “This Christmas, why not give the 
finest gift of all--U.S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gift of all... U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magacine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Gift Memberships 


Have you ever seriously considered what a splendid 
gift that membership in the AAHPER would make— 

For a man or woman in the service? 

For a graduating senior? 

For a birthday remembrance to a friend? 

For a Christmas present to anyone in the field? 

Your gift can range from $1.50 for a student member- 
ship to $160.00 for a life membership. 

Local, state and district associations, and departments 
in cities, colleges and universities, especially those in 
teacher-education institutions, could use gift member- 
ships as a means of expressing appreciation and recog- 
nition for meritorious scholarship, leadership, or service. 

A letter to the national office accompanied by money 
order or check, indicating to whom certain type of 
gift membership is to be sent, is the recommended pro- 
cedure. The donor could indicate one of two proce- 
dures if the individual is found already to be a mem- 
ber: (1) Extension of the membership for one or more 
years; or (2) Naming several alternates in order of pref- 
erence who are to receive the gift. The national office 
will notify the receiver of the gift, giving the type of 
membership and the donor’s name and address. A copy 





of the notice will be sent to the donor. The types of 
membership are as follows: 
Includes Cost 
PROFESSIONAL—Journal and Research 
FN ee OC 2 nee eee rt. a a eeRarreere $ 10.00 
MEMBERSHIP—Journal of Health and 
Phrysecal PEGUCAtHOh nwa cs nnseccscccsenssntncetonsesvave 3.50 


STUDENT—Journal of Health and Physical 


ES Se ee er en ee a Cer ee 1.50 
STUDENT PROFESSIONAL—Journal and 
eco OM, or oo | Sa ee ince ce dic eters ea 3.00 
LIFE—AII privileges of professional member- 
a: SE I aii escvenscsiencseeeertstcicinines 160.00 
Installment plan (Ten annual payments of 
RR Nn i as 200.00 


SUBSCRIPTION TO RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY (Available to libraries only)... 3.00 


*Foreign subscriptions to the Journal are $4.00. 
“Foreign” means all countries outside continental United 
States, including Canada and U. S. Territories. 

Student membership must be endorsed by a member 
of staff who is a member of the Association. 
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The Reading Section 









Books and pamphlets listed in this sectton are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


ew Books - - - 


Methods in Physical Education. Hilda C. Kozman, Rosalind 
Cassidy, and C. O. Jackson. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., West Washington Square, 1947. 526 pages, $4.25. 

This is a text for students preparing to teach in the sec- 
ondary seheols. The authors’ purpose was to provide a book 
on teaching methods in the field of physical education which 
would be aligned with the best general methods in secondary 
education. They have used a highly personalized style, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that those who will be using the book 
as a means of understznding best ways of teaching will be 
young people. , 
Fundamentals of Neurology. Ernest Gardner. Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington Square, 1947. 336 

pages, $4.75. 

Out of the background of data on neurology the author has 
chosen those facts necessary to present the subject as a 
series @f basic concepts which can be the foundation for more 
detailed studies of specific phases of neurology. Aside from 
those engaged in medical studies this presentation of the 
fundamentals should be of help to nurses, physiotherapists, and 
occupational therapists who are frequently faced with the 
problem of understanding neurological disorders in their pa- 
tients. 

Track and Field Athletics. George T. Bresnahan and W. W. 
Tuttle. 2nd ed. St. Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd., 1947. 551 pages, $4.50. 

Based on the judgment of many teachers of track and field 
athletics, the material in the book has been rearranged so as 
to offer an improved sequence. A discussion of the straddle 
form has been added to the chapter on the running high jump. 
New topics have been included which deal with preparation 
for a track and field meet, track and field construction, and 
the responsibilities of the various officials. 

Workbook for Physical Education. Mae Iddins. 2nd ed. St. 
Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., 1947. 
162 pages, $2.25. 

The purpose of this workbook is to give women students 
in college a brief introduction to the various sports and to 
provide a challenge to them to continue their study of the 
sports in which they are particularly interested. The sports 
are presented in outline form, making it possible to review 
them quickly and thus provide more time for actual teaching 
and practice. The workbook is divided into two parts. It may 
be used by students enrolled in physical education courses 


in secondary school or college, by students planning to pe. 

come directors of physical education programs, and by rec. 

reational directors as a ready guide. 

Fatigue and Impairment in Man. S. Howard Bartley and 
Eloise Chute. New York City 18: MeGraw-Hill Book Co, 
330 West 42nd Street, 1947. 410 pages, $5.50, 
This book is the result of a recognition of the need for g 

consistent and comprehensive view of fatigue. The authors have 

attempted to delineate clearly and exhaustively the distinc. 
tions and relationships between fatigue and impairment. They 

believe that fatigue merits more serious consideration as 4 

factor in human affairs, and consequently, although the book 

is primarily technical, it is hoped that some of the material 
will be of interest and benefit to individuals who are not 
professionally trained in the fields involved. 

Championship Football. Dana X. Bible. New York City 11; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1947. 261 pages, $3.00, 
This is a handbook for player, coach, and fan by one of 

America’s best known coaches. From his long years of experi- 

ence the author describes the essential factors in organizing 

successful teams, the responsibilities of the coach on and off 
the field, and he tells the spectator what to look for from 
the stands. 


Sports for the Handicapped. George T. Stafford. 2nd ed. New 
York City 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1947, 
330 pages, $5.00. 

This book is designed to furnish physical educators with 
complete knowledge of the principles of recreational therapy 
for those convalescing from various physical and mental dis- 
eases, for the deaf or blind, and for disabled veterans. It not 
only indicates what the handicapped can do in the field of 
sports but discusses the handicapped individual from every 
point of view. Procedures for measuring actual physical 
ability of a handicapped person as well as the data needed 
for working out an individual program are presented. This 
second edition includes much new material on war-born dis- 
abilities, as well as methods of recreational therapy recently 
developed to deal with the more common handicaps. 

The Big Good Time Book. Caroline Horowitz and Harold 
Hart. New York City 19: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 
57th Street, 1947. 190 pages, $15.0. 

This was written for boys and girls from 7 to 10 years of 
age. The contents include board games, jokes and riddles, easy 
cartoon lessons, puzzles and quizzes, drawing games, etc. The 
vocabulary is suited to those children who have not acquired 
too much proficiency in reading. 
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